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The Jivisi-x of a Farm 


There is no prt oi the work of the farmer 
in which econsmy both for the present and 
the future, cau be more promoted, than in the 
division of the land that compos:sa farm. As 
alarge portion of the firms of the Siate 
which have been improved within the last few 
years past, have been made from new land, 
it forms a very important part of the busi- 
ness of the farmer to be ablo to lay out his 
land into fields that will economise his labor 
from year to year. 

The whola of the lands of the State are 
laid in rogular forms or squares. All of the 
counties except where bounded by lake 
shores, are regular in form and contain a cer- 
tain number of townships. ‘These townships 
are each again divided into sections cf a mile 
on each side, and containing 640 acres.— 
These sections are again subdivided into ha'f, 
quarter, 80 acre and 40 acre lots, and farms 
are composed of them. These divisions are 
all regular, with a few exceptions where they 
are fractional from the position of a lake or 
other local cause. As the sides of the sec 
tions a!l lie north and south, and east and 
west, and the township roads all liein the same 
direction, it is eusy work for a farmer to 
plan the clearing of land so that his fields 
will be regular in shape, and when once ho 
has chosen the position for his house and 
barn, all iis clearings may be mado as regular 
in form as the government division of the land. 
And yet is is very seldom that we have found 
a new farm thus begun, and carried out, On 
the contrary, wo find the clearing made with- 
Out any regard to regularity, aud tho edge of 
a marsh, the winding of a creek, the ridge of a 
ravine, or some local inequality of the ground, 
governing the extent of the fallow. When 
the fa!'ow is once burnt over and sown with 
grain, it has to be fenced, and the fence, and 
the subsequent cultivation, settles for many 
years the shape of the field, no matter how in- 
convenient or how expensive, or how totally 
disproportiona’e it may be. 

When a farm, a; is frequently the case, 


5|a half is cleared. 


somprises a quarter section of land, or 160 
icres, it is of a square form, being 160 rods on 
sath side, _ It will easily be seen that it may 
be divided i:.to equal lots of 20 acres each by 
running a line ether north and south, or east 
and west, and then subdividing on each side 
of it into lots or fields each of which would 
ne 80 rods in Iength and 40 rods in wilth— 
This regularity of form is of advantage ina 
great many ways in the after culture of the 
land, but at present we are merely discussing 
the economy of clearing. 

As usual, the clearing is begun where the 
house and barns are located. The general 
practice is to locate them in proximity to the 
road, and in the middle of the lot or farm.— 
This practice, though seemingly wrong, is 
notso very uneconomical ¢s might be sup- 
posed. In the first place when the land is 
uncleared the settler is not in a condition to 
remove toa great distance from the road, and 
undertake the work of not only making a 


2| quarter of a mile of roadway, but of keeping 


it in a good condition. By locating the 
house and barns near the road he has the use 
of it some times for years to reach a num- 
ber of his fields, whilst all the road he needs 
is one to reach the wood lot which lies back 
rom the road, and behind the cleared land, 
On a lot of 160 acres, therefore, with tke 
house and barns in the centre of the road 
front, it will be noted that the land may be 
so laid out that there may be four fields of 
20 acres each which will front on the road, 
and which may run back from it 80 rods, or 
half the width of the farm. 

In clearing these fields, the utmost regular- 
ity may be observed. For instance, if it 
should not be advisable to attempt the 
clearing of over five acres in a single year, 
that five acres may be made to extend the 
whole width of the twenty-acre lot, on the 
road, and hence would be forty rods front to- 
wards the road, and twenty rods wide. Soif 
only half that amount is to be cut, divide 
the area into two portions and two acres and 
In this manner the lots can 
be laid out and cleared with a regularity so 
that each year’s work is a continuation of 
what has been done tho year before, and the 
who'’e is connected with what is to be done 
the next yoar. 

Some regular definite plan like this, ought 
to be adopted where it isnot. At the present 
season on nearly all new farms, there are pieces 
of land being cleared off, preparatory to be- 
ing son with wheat next fall; whatever the 
extent of these ands may be in proportiou 
to the size of the farm, it should be the 
policy of every owner to see that the clear- 
ing is made with some design to connect it 
with the permanent improvement of the land. 
Where this is not done, it makes double work 
in fencing, and it prevents also the adoption 
of any systematic course of rotation or culti 
vation of crops, until the fields or lots are re 
modeled. ‘The necessity of system and plan 
in this department of the work of the Michi- 
gan farmer, we hope to exemplify, so that it 
will be thoroughly understocd. 





Bones and Wheat. 

Sir Robert Kane, the distinguished chemist, 
states that ono pound of bones contains the 
phosphoric acid of 28 pounds of wheat, A 
crop of wheat of 40 bushels per acre, and 
60 pounds per bushel, weighs 2,400 pounds, 
aid thus requires about &6 pounds of bones 
to supply it with that essential material.— 
The usual supply of bone dust (3 to + cwt. 
per acre) supplies each of the crops for four 
years with a sufficiency of phosphoric acid, 
which is given out as the bones decompose. 
It may, therefore, be conceived what would 
be the effect of a double dressing of bones, 
renewed each year from time to time, by add. 
ing doses, al g'ving out the phosphoric acid 
by the slow process of decomposition. 





The Turnips Afflicted. 

An English correspondent of the Garden- 
er’s Monthly writes that the potatoe disease 
has visited that kingdom with unabated viru- 
lence, and seems as if it would drive that plant 
Out of cultivation. We also note that a mal. 
ady somewhat similar has made its appearace 
among the turnips; and for the last few years 
has been spreading. The cause of this dis- 
ease is yet wrapped in obscurity, and many 





careful experiments give as yet no result that 
would indicate a cure. 
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Diagram showing the portion of the Ag ricullurus College Farm, us tt-has been cleared and fenced into lots. 





——_ 





The Division of the Farm of the Agri- 


cultural College. 


No better exemplification of want of sys- 
tem in the clearing of a new farm can be 
found than that which is presented by the 
farm of the Agricu'tural College. Above we 
present a sketch of the farm as it nov lies, 
and as it was at the upenizg of the term last 
spring. It will be noted that tho above da 
gram does not present a full map of the 
wholo of the land composing the Agricultural 
College farm, as it was deemed n2edless to 
allow in the present sketch, the space occu- 
pied by the unimproved wood land to appear. 
The diagram above is only intended to _pre- 
sent a plan of that portion upon which im- 
provements have been made, and also to show 
tho form of the fields as they are at present 
fenced and cultivated. It will be seen that 
there are eleven lots on the north side of the 
Cedar river, which is marked by the black 
line that runs east and west, and that thore 
are three other improved lots on the south 
side of the river. At enumeration of these 
lots with a statement of the crops they have 
borne, or the use they have been put to du- 
ring the past year, will explain in some de 
gree the difficulties of remedying a want of 
plan or system in the beginning. 

1. A field of nineteen acres, which had 
been partially cleared of wood and logged, 
but as yet unburnt. It is also unfenced. In 
the present form of the farm this lot would 
not be much altered; but were tho Middie- 
town road closed at the line of the farm and 
vade a private avenue, this should form a 
part of the grounds to be used more for orna 
mental than economical purposes. 

2. Alot containing fourteen acres, of which 
about six are occupied by the Professors’ 
houses and the land attached thereto. The 
other eight acres are partially cleared and 
sown with clover. A jlarge number of the 
old forest trees have been left in this lot for 
ornamental purposes, but they are dying out 

3. The garden lot, in which is located one 
of the Professor’s houses. The portion occu 
pied as a garden is shat marked with dotted 
lines. The crooked line that is traced from 
lot five into this lot, is a brook that flows 
througharavine. The west part of this lot has 
been occupied as a brick yard, azd is partial- 
ly a stiff clay, and in part a light sand.— 
Along the rivor bank there is a!so a strip of 
bottom land that during the past year was 
used to produce turnips, ‘That portion of 
tho lot east of the figure 3 is forest, and in- 
tonded for a grove. 

4. The College lot,in which are located 
the College building, that marked most to the 
north and west. next to it is the boarding 
hall, and then the brick building used as a 
barn, and next the pig pens. This lot has 
been partially seeded down to clover. It is 
only partially cleared; a large portion is full 
of stumps, other portions are occupied with 
small gioves of young wood. No portion of 





| 


it has byen seeced down for pe: manent mead- 
ow or pasture, aud jn the course of a year or 


two it ought to be broken up, and the whole 
surface remodeled, planned and laid down to 
be kept in grass permanently, The portion 
iu front, or to the nor.h of the buildings, wants 
enlarging, and might in fact be carried out to 
the plank road in the course of time. . As this 
lot would always be used for ornamental pur- 
poses, it should be used in part as an arbore- 
tum, in which should be grown specimens of 
every tree and shrub indigenous to the State 
as wellas those foreign ones that are adapted 
to the climate; and it should be made large 
enough to admit of this design being carried 
out. % 

It may be noted, all of these lots compris. 
ing together about 83 acres would properly 
belong to the horticultural department, and 
only incidentally to the Farm, when in the 
course of some years, they would be fitted for 
the work for which they are intended, namely, 
to illustrate the whole of the piinciples and 
practice involved in a complete knowledge of 
horticulture. To bring theso fields to any- 
thing like what they should be in either form 
or cultivation, will require not only many 
years, but a very great and judicious outlay of 
labor, in which the work of one year must 
necessarily be a preparation for what is to be 
done the next, whilst the returns to be expect- 
ed, whether in actual improvement, in the fit- 
ting for an end designed to be arrived at from 
the beginning, or in money, will be really of 
little account for the first five or perhaps even 
ten years. 

On the north side of the Cedar river lie 
fields 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10 and 11, comprising in 
the whole nearly 106 acres. I+ will be seen 
at a glanco that, in the clearing of these fields, 
no settled plan was adopted, and hence their 
very great irregularity. Of the effect which 
this irregularity must necessarily have on tlie 
economy of the farm for tho next two or 
three years, we shall speak in the future — 
Meanwhile we proceed with a description of 
the fields as they now exist, 

5. Contains 35 acres, and a portion of it is 
clay and a portion light loam and sand,— 
There was of this field about 7 acres in pota- 
toes, and ten acres in roots, and about two 
acres of marsh on which nothing could be 
made to grow. The remainder was planted 
with corn. 

6. The lot whero 250 trees have been set 
out to forman orchard. There is no fence 
ut the dotted line, whizsh merely marks to 
where the trees come. ‘This lot was planted 
with King Philip corn. The house in which 
the farmer resides is marked ia the northeast 
corner. No arrangen.ent either for orchard 
or farmer’s house could possibly be worse, the 
one being along: he road and interfering with 
the use of this portion of the land, which is 
not fitted for orchard purposes, and the othet 
being at the greatest possiblo distance from 
the farm buildings, and from the points where 
the principal portion of the work is required 
to be done, 


farmer has kept his cow, and stock, _ 


8. A lot on part of which corn had grown’ 


the year previous, containing 23 acres. It 
grew oats the past year, and has been seeded 
with clover and timothy. It is as yet very 
rough, and contains many bad spots that 
need considerable work. ee ee 

9,10 and 11. Form really but one Tot, as 
the dotted line that marks 10 on the west only 
indicates about seven acres of forest that has 
been left standing in that corner, and the dot- 
ted north line of 11, marks only the bottom 
‘and from which the timber has been cat, but 
not removed; 9 being the lot on which wheat 
was grown last season, and which is now seed- 
ed with timothy and clover, te 

These lots include all that portion of the 
estate on the north side of the river, which 
belongs to the farm department, and which 
is in some. degree ready for use as farming 
land. Before it can be made available, how- 
ever, for College purposes, or even as farm- 
ing land, it requires to be platted out, subdi- 
vided, and the whole refeaced. 

On the south side of the river, there are 
fields 12, 13 and 14, which have been cleared 
in part. These possess the same irregularity 
of outline that characterizes the divisions ‘of 
the farm on the north side of the river, and 
the fault occurs from the same cause; on the 
one side the plank road is taken as the baso 
of operations, on the other tle irregular line 
of the river is taken as the base. This is an 
exemplification of the general cause of error 
in the subdivision of farms throughout the. 


whole State, and is not confined to tae College. 


farm. 

12. Isa field from which the wood was 
mostly cleared last spring. On it the clear- 
ing has been more thorough than on any 
of the other lots. There is no standing tim- 
ber left to interfere with future cultivation, 
and though not yet plowed, the brush and all 
the wood has been taken offitclean. It grew 
a very light crop of oats last season. 

13. Is a field on which wheat was grown 
last year, aud has been seeded with clover, 


Tuere are a large number of standing trees. 


left in it. 

14, Includes the whole of a large fallow of 
about 50 acres that was chopped last winter, 
and this fallow takes in the subdivisions mark- 
ed a,b and ¢, which are noted by dotted lines. 
14 marks that portion which has been logged 
and is now sowa with wheat; @ is a portion 
on which the timber has beea cut, but has 
not been logged; b is a piece of marsh that 
has been cut over, and has becn drained by a 
ditch cut during the past sammer—the timber 
on it has not been logged; ¢ is the corner of 
a tamarack marsh that commences here and 
runs south for about 40 acres. ‘The wood on 
the corner has been cut, but not cleared off, 

- Having thus shown how the clearing has 
been made on this farm, we propose in our 
next to preseut a map of the whole of the es- 
tate planued out in some degree as it should 
be with reference to its economy as a produce 
tive farm, on which it is invended tv pursue a 
com, lete course of tillage of all descriptions, 








7. Is a small pasture lot, uncleared of 
stumps, used principally as a lot in which the 


and to carry it on in a business-like way, and 
not as a fancy speculation. 
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The State Agricultural College. 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Intentions of its Founders. 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MIOH. 


The Report sets out with the idea that the 
course of study “shou!d comprehend such a 
series of instructions, and practical exercises, 
as may fit the pupils to become successful 
and scientific agriculturists’: that the young 
farmer “should be permitted to study agri- 
culture alone, vithout being compelled to the 
perusal of extraneous and irrelevant studies 
in order to graduate.” It urges that an in- 
stitution of general learniog, with a mere 
bias towaras agriculture, cannot, even with 
the aid of a model farm, serve very efficiently 
“to improve and teach the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture,”—that, “as a school of 
general education, its cstablishment would 
never have been urged by its friends nor 
voted by the Legislavure.” 

The adoption and carrying out of this idea 
will doubtless meét with a cordial approval 
by the great mass of our agriculturists. 

THE LENGTH OF THE COURSE. 

The Report proposes two years as a suffi- 
cient time for the completion of an adequate 
course of study and out-of-door practice.— 
From the known experience of the author of 
the report in such matters, this opinion is 
doubtless entitled. to much weight, so far as 
the mere scientific course is concerned, es- 
pecially as he bases his opinion upon the pe- 
riods of study necessary for the learned pro- 
feasions; but the fact seems to be lost sight of, 
that while professional schools, generally, 
confine their studies to the mere scigntific 
branches necessary in those rofessions, here, 
the student must not onlyjmaster the heces- 
sary sciences, but, also, spegd a large amount 
of time in out-of-door operations, for the pur- 
pose of becoming an adept in their practi- 

eal application; thus rendering the course 
equivalent to the scientific courses of other 
classes of institutions, with perhaps years of 
practice super-added. 
: The adequacy of a two years course is «.lso 
inferred from the fact that most of the agri- 
eulturists of Europe have adopted courses of 
this length, The Institute of Agriculture at 
Hohenheim, Germany, “the most complete 


ture is but little attended to in Kuropean in 


the industrial pursuits of our citizens. 


those schools are designed for mere farin la 
borers, and their pupilage is a sort of appren 


ment of our more multifarious and complex 
agricultural implements, which are notoriously 
far in advance of those known and used in 
European countries. 

The xeport goes on farther to say, “It 


From what source this conclusion is drawn 
does not appear. Although the writer, has 
conversed with a large number of prominent 
and intelligent agriculturists, he has yet to 
learn of the .first individual who entertains 
such a feeling, or who considers the proposed 
two years course adequate tg,jthat :cigntific 
culture so essential to. vigor of thought and 
maturity-of. judgement, combined with’ that 
practical knowledge and manual dexterity, so 
indispensable in the executive department of 
agriculture. I'o this we may add the con 

sideration, that the future reputation .f the 
college must depend upon the ripencss of its 
graduates, and that, with the present state of 
public feeling, it cannot afford to lose the 
prestige which the turning out of a class of 
throughly trained young farmers can alone 
secure. Indeed, the writer is prompted to 


agricultural school in Eurepe,” is quoted as the production of these strictures, by the 
anexample. On looking over the programme apprehension that the adoption at the present 
of this Institute, we learn that the pupils re- juncture, of an inadequate course of study 
ceive no special agricultural instruction: that | "4 training, can hardly be otherwise than 
the School of Agriculture for the Upper fatal to the whole undertaking; and, that the 
Classes, which forms a distinct part of this| Board of Education have been led to the 
institution, requires 2 two years course; but adoption of this report, by the mistaken idea 
the students peform no out of door labor, | that the time requisitefor the mastery of the 
and, of nine professors, employed in the In-| necessary sciences, would also. suffice to fa- 
stitute, they are required to attend the lec- miliarize the students with the multitudinous 
tares of only three, selected at discretion —| Manipulatious which must occur in their prac- 
It is a significant fact in connection with this | tical apvlications to the process of the farm, 
department of the Institute, that it “hag | the garden, the nursery, the orchard, &c. 


not been found to work as satisfactorily, 


As an illustration of a single phase of this 


or to produce so useful an effect as that| difficulty, we will recollect that, with the 
for the peasant class, the farm school.”| opening of spring, the ground for the whole 
In this department the students are required | range of spring cropsis to be prepared and 
to labor on the farm, and to pass through | seeded; the ground for a kitchen graden is 
a three years course before graduation.—| also to be similarly treated; the nurseries will, 
It is also well worthy of note, “that the| at the same time, require a large amount of at- 
direction of all the great schools of agri | tention; while the pruning,grafting and plant- 
culturein Wurtemburg” (in which this Insti-| of orchards, must also be attended to; to say 
tute is located,) “has been given to men who | nothing of the multifarious duties, not peculiar 
were educated in the peasant schools, and in| tothisseason. Now it must be recollected that 
no case, to any. one educate! in the agricul-| eack student must become familiar with ali 


tural schools for the upper classes; and this| these processes. 


difference does not arise from the poverty of 


one class making them accept an appoint-| be found to be the case, he cannot fully mas- fects, 


ment which the higher class would refuse.” 

At this Institute there is neither a botanic 
garden, nor any proper instruction in horti- 
culture, or experimental furming, if we except 
@ siugle field, whch is subdivided into com- 
pariments of about a 100d of ground each, 
which are devoted to experiments with new 
plants or manures, 

At Grignon, near Paris, which is also 
quoted in the Report, the course extends 
through two years, although an additional 
residence of three months is necessary in or- 
der to graduate. “After the final examination, 
the student is commissioned to prepare a do- 
tailed report of how he would carry on the 
management of an estate which is supposed 
to be given him under certain circumstances, 
If his examinations and hig report are satisfac- 
tory to the board, he receives a diploma of ag. 
riculturist; if not, he is sent back to his 
studies for another year,” 

At L’Institut Horticole of Gand, Belgium, 
devoted, as its name imports, exclusively to 
horticulture, students are required to pass 
through a three years course. 

In all these institutions the instructions are 
continuous during both summer and winter, 
whi © it is understood that our institution will 


If, however, he can spend 
but two springs at the institution, and, as will 


ter two of them ina single season, it at once 
becomes obvious that he must remain longer 
than two years, or leave with an inadequate 
knowledge, or no knowledge at all, of some 
essential branches. 


In order, apparently, to provide a reme- 
ry course of one year is proposed, of which 


ticle. 


NS ee 


A few Queries about Paint. 


readers as well as to myself: 


compounds cuitable for this purpose? 
2d. Is there any paint or substance tha 


make them durable? 











have a recess of three months, from Decem. 
ber to March, thus cutting down the pro- 


years. We must also consider that horticul- tims, Washtenaw Co., Deo. 1859. 





best k:own at Akron, Ohio, 


4th. What isthe most durable paint for 
posed two years to only one and one-half| *Ooden buildings? 


Yours Truly, M, McLAREN, 


stitutions generally, while, here, it will neces- 
sarily assume an important position, espe- 
cially as regards orcharding, which is rapidly 
growing to be an important element among 


The Report says: “It is true that in some 
of the inferior agricultural schools of Eu- 
rope, the course occupies three years, but 


ticeship to agriculture asa trade.” From this 
we are left to infer that our graduates will 
neither need nor receive the manual training 


seems quite certain that the great mass of 
those who might need an agricultural educa-|even the best of farmers, under the usual/its stock raisers at present, would be ei- 
tion will not, at present, consent to spend | pressure of their opesations, to find time for| ther the Devon or the Ayrshire breeds, and 
more than two years in p ofessional study.”| experiments which appear, at the first glance, | especially the latter where they desire to 


dy for some of these difficulties, a prelimina- 


some notice will be taken in a subsequent ar- 


1 wish some of your correspondents to give 
me the benefit of their experience through 
the F'arMER, on the following questions, as I 
thick it would be acceptable to many of your 


1st. What is the best substance with which 
to soak or coat fence posts, and what are the 
merits of tar, blue vitriol or other known 


can be app'ied to black ash shingles so as to 
3d. What are the merits of Blake’s patent 


paint? I havo seen it highiy recommended 
by various persons of good authority. It is 


’ Subsoiling and its Uses. 


plowing than by shallow plowing. Men will 


by putting on two yoke of oxen, and running 
the pluw beam deep, than by plowing with 
only one yoke. Now why should they not 
-| divide the labor of the two yoke by obtaining 
-| the service of a subsoil plow. We noticed a 
very excellent one at the State Fair, made in 
the very best and most approved style by the 
Messrs. Moir & Hunter, of Northville, and 
which if tried, as the follower of a seven or| 


pupils of Europe do not receive the scientibe | eight inch fysom,.-would.proze.itself a usefu 
culture that we require. Itis believed, how-/ +.) by the time of next harvest and prove 
ever, that while the scientific culture bestow-| .)— 


ed here, should be fully equal to that in Eu- 
ropean institutious, the manual training must 
be even more varied and extensive, from the 
prominence given to Horticulture, and the 
more varied operations of American farming, 
8 well as from the greater mechanical and 
manual dexterity necessary to the manage- 


that it would pay for itself if it had the chance. 
By, the use of.this implement, the two yoke of 
oxen can be made. to. do more service than 
when yoked together, and.their whole strength 
applied to ‘only one plow. . On this subject, 
the Rural Register remarks in a late number: 
“Will any of our enterprising readers ac- 
cept a suggestion we dcsire to make to them, 
in good season, for their spring work, by test 

ing the beneficial effects ofjsubsoiling upon, 
at least, a portion of the ground which they 

desigu breaking up for their next crop of 
corn? We well know how difficult it is for 


to involve an extra amount. of labor, and the 
result of which, under certain circumstances, 
may not always prove entirely satisfactory. 
Still, it may not be amiss for us to state the 
reasons why we regard sibsoiling as an ope- 
ration well calculated to increase the produc- 
tiveness of the generality of lands, and to 
more than justify in a majority of instances, 
the extra expense which would thus be incur- 
red, At this day, there are very few intelli- 
gent agriculturists, who do not firmly believe 
in deep, plowing, though there are many who 
question the propriety of turning up to the 
surface any considerable portion of the un- 
der soil. But if deep plowing is avowedly 
beneficial, will not still deeper plowing result 
even more adv.utageously? To bring up the 
subsoil to the surface, and to break and pul- 
verise the subsoil, but yet leave it in its old 
position, are two very different things. In 
the first operation, the crude soil is made not 
ouly the seed bed of the plant designed to 
be grown upon the field, but must also fur- 
nish the requisite nourishment for the plant 
in tue earlier stages of its growth—which 
raw carth, containing, perhaps, all the mine- 
ral, but few other vegetable clements f fer- 
tility, and exposed for the first time, to the 
action of atmospheric influences, certainly 
ought not to be expected to do. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that where any consid:rable 
portion of the subsvil has heen brought to the 
surface, the plant which has been seeded upon 
it becomes sickly and stunted; or that its 
roots, so situated, rarely acquire vigor suffi- 
cient to enable them to strike deeply into the 
more fertile soil which Jies beneath, or that 
the natural consequence should be an indif- 
ferent crop. But when the surface soil re- 
mains what it should ever be, the appropriate 
seed bed, and the substratum is thoroughly 
stored without being intermixed at once with 
the superincumbent soil, the plant has all the 
benefit of a deep soil through which its roots 
may penetrate in search of nutriment or mois- 
ture, without experiencing any of its evil ef- 
Every farmer knows that one of the 
consequences of plowing the same field to the 
same depth for a succession of years, is to 
render the under soil so close and compact 
that. water wll not pass through it. The 
surface soil being shallow, the moisture 
which it ought to retain to supply the wants 
of the growing plant, and maintain the lat- 
ter in the freshness and vigor, is speedily 
evaporated, and tho result follows that the 
plant frequently suffers seriously from drought 
inour dry air and under our ardent summer 


sun.” 
fs scergs te Nee 


A Good days Husking! 
The New York T'ribune states that “ Dan. 
Scott, jr., of Seneca Co., N. Y., husked in 


of ears of corn; 87 of which were good sound 


were hulled from the stalks, which had been 
proceeded. During the last hour he husked 
t twelve bushels.” 

think that the man who grew the corn, had 
seem to he counted in, 


fy him to husk half that amount. 
We have not seen it yet! 

An exchange informs us that there isa 
Cottonwood tree in the town of Washington, 





feet across, 


In every instance that we have known, a 
larger corn crop has been produced by deep 


tell you that they have invariably done better 


one day, working only nine hours, 97 bushels 
ears and seven of them poor corn. ‘The ears 


cut from the ground and shocked in the usu- 
al way; and the stalks he bound up as he 


That was pretty good husking; but we 
done something for the husker, that does not 


There are some fields 
that D. Scott might go into, and we will de- 


Macomb county‘ that measures forty five feet 
in circumferance at the roots, or about fifteen 


An Inquiry from Ganges about Cattle 


A correspondent. Levi Loomis, of Ganges 
in this State, sends the following letter: 

“TI am requested by my neighbors and oth- 
ers to inquire, through your columns, what 
would be the best breed of cattle for us to 
cross with the native stock we have in this 
section. Very few here have had any experi- 
ence. We want first the milking quality pre- 
dominent, and then beef. Much is said about 
all kinds of stock, and each has its supporters, 
but still we do not have the opportunity here 
of knowing much on the subject. Our loca 
tion here is on the east side of Lake Michi- 
gan, ina very new region. We would like 
to make a trial to improve, and some of us 
are determined to do something, and would 
be pleased to have you give us your opinion, 
and also would like to know what others say 


on the subject, and what the stock would cost. 


“Yours truly; - EVI LOOMIS.” 


It is sometimes difficult to give a direct an 
swer to questions relating to the stock of a 
region without having seen them. But know- 
ing that section of Allegan county to be not 
only new, but much exposed to the northwest 
winds of Lake Michigan, we think that the 
cross that would prove most advantageous for 


have milking qualities predomivant. The 
Devon would give a hardier and thriftier 
cross, for they are native to a climate some- 
what similar in many rarticulars to that 
which must prevail on the east shore of Lake 
Michigan, and their crosses are by no means 
deficient in milk qualities, especially rich milk. 
The Shorthorn would probably give more 
size, but on such lands as those of the ex- 
treme west of Allegan, we doubt if they: 
would do so well as some of the smaller and 
more hardy breeds. 

In reletion to prices, we can not now par- 
ticularize, but from the sales that have come: 
to our knowledge, we should think a good 
Devon two year-old bull could be had for 
$100 to $175, AShorthorn, of good quality 
would range from $150 to $300, We have 
several breeders in this State that could sup- 
ply animals for crossing purposes, as well 
as any parties out of it, and there is a herd of 
Devons near Niles, that our correspondent 
might very easily visit, as they are are close 
at home, and are as well bred as any in the 
country. Meanwhile, we are pleased to call 
the attention of stock men to the inquiries of 
our correspendent. 





A Blackhawk in Berrien County. 


The St. Joseph T'raveler states that Mr. 
Yale of Middlebury, Vermont, has disposed 
of his stallion, “Black Hawk Billy” to a 
Stock Company in Berrien eounty for $5,000. 
The T'raveler adds: “ As we have said be- 
fore, some may think this a high price to pay 
for a horse, but all things taken into conside- 
‘ation he is cheap, and we think the farmers 
of this county are wise in retaining the horse 
here. Undoubtedly he will pay the company 
good interest on the investment, besides be- 
ing the means Of very materially improving 
the stock of horses in the western part of 
Michigan. The horse is to be delivered to 
the company this week, and will probably be 
kept by Mr. Hand, of Berrien, or Mr. Hay- 
ward, of Niles, till spring, when further notice 
of him will be duly given. Mr. Yale has been 
avery successful dealer in horses, and has 
bred several very valuable ones.” 


We are of the same opinion; meanwhile 
we hope to hear more by and bye.of the service 
that this horse has rendered to the breeders of 
Berrien county. We shall watch with inte- 
rest the benefit that will accrue from this very 
large investment, and which has undou btedly 
been made in good faith, and with a desire to 
add to the value of the stock of the county. 
When we visit Berrien, which will be soon, we 
shall endeavor to pay our respects to this new 
star from the east. 


Slabbering in Horses, 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
says this is a disease in horses. Saltpetre,a 
tablespoonful for adose, he has found to cure 
the very worst cases he ever had, and has not 
found it necessary ever to give the fourth dose. 
He gives atable spoonful in the morning, 
and in three days, if he is not free from it, re- 
peats the dose, 

Horses at the U, S, Fair. 

There were sixty-six premiums awarded at 
the recent U.S. Fair in Chicago, for the best 
and second best horses and mares of all classes, 
These premiums were divided amorg the 
States as follows: Illinois 52, Wiscon 4: 3. 
Michigan 2, Vermont 1 New York 2, Canala 





MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


DEVONS. 


1859. Bred and owned by Andrew Elliot, Middle- 

bury, Indiana, 

Sire, General Scott, by Young Duke of Devon; he 
by Duke of Devon imported. The dam of (ene. 
ral Scott was Mariah, by Zach Taylor,.by Lora 
Western imported. The dam of Mariah was Jo- 
sephine, out of Lady by Old Devon, imported by 
King & Patterson, Zach Taylor was a remarka 
good bull, and was for a long time in this State,— 
His portrait is in vol. 18 of Micnigan FaRNrnR 
Young Duke of Devon was bred by Mr, Hamlia, 
of Erie county, Now York, and was out of the ime 
ported cow Cherry. 

Dam, Jenny, by Young Duke of Devon. 

g. dam, Harriet. 

g. g- dam, Old Cherry, imported and owned by GO 
8. Wainwright, N.Y. 

No. 42.--CASSLUS, Bull. Calved March 20, 1859, 
Bred and owned by Andrew Elliot, of Middlebury, 
Indiana, 

Sire, General Scott, by Young Duke of Devon (see 
above). 

Dam, Jesse, by Joshua, by Young Duke of Devon, 
Joshus was out of Rosa 2d, she from Rosa, from 
Dairymaid; from Victoria; from Lady, imported 
by King & Patterson. 

g. dam, Jenny, by Young Duke of Devon. 

g. g. dam, Harriet. 

&- g. g- dam, Old Cherry, imported by C. 8. Waine 
wright, N. Y. 








To Directors and Teachers of Primary 
Schools, 


® 

in passing through the country and coun- 
try towns of this State, and beholding the 
beautiful Union and Primary Schcol buildings 
—the great responsibility devolving upon the 
Teachers of the Primary Schools in particu- 
lar, comes before the view of my mind with 
such force, that I can hardly refrain from at- 
tempting to illustrate a little the importané 
position they occupy, hoping these few sim- 
ple remarks may-induce some wise head, 
particularly in scholastic education, to.,take 
up and do this very important subject jus. 
tice. 

‘To do which, I would first propose taking 
a view of the nurseryman. during the first 
year or two in a nursery of young trees:=— 
‘He..well knows that. hia. success in maturing 
good, healthy, perfect shaped trees almost 
wholly depends on- the first year or two, or 
at most few years’ traiping. 

He, therefore, watches’ every tender shoot, 
and with the utmost care, endeavors to train 
them erect. If one from any cause inclines 
to glow too much. top on one side, he im- 
‘mediately trims it off, or ties, a knot in some 
of the limbs, to prevent or check their 
yrowth, or if it inclines to lean to one side, he 
endeavors to set it upright by perhaps bending 
the young shoot, or may be b, tying it toa 
stake, to keep erect until it becomes suffi- 
ciently set it to bearits own weight; after which 
they need \vut little care, in comparison to the 
first year or two. To do this effectually, the 
nursery man must have plenty of help, or in 
other words he must oot undertake to train 
more than he can do well; that none be neg- 
lected or overlooked. 

This, to my mind, pretty clearly illustrates 
the position of Teacher and pupil in our Pri- 
mary Schools. If these views are correct, 
how important then that we have competent 
Teachers, and that they have no more in 
charge than they can properly train without 
the neglect of one dear child. Teachers, re- 
member that your responsibility, next to that 
of parents, is the greatest. among men—see to 
it then, and seek wisdom from best authority 
to train the tender mind to stand erect; to en- 
deavor to instill into it a desire to improve 
and to look up to manhood in hope that they 
may be an honor to their country and to their 
God. 

This done, we have little to fear from the 
young pupil after he leaves the Primary dee 
partment, in rearing an honest, industrious, 
intelligent community in which it is safe, and 
pleasant to dwell. 

We will now close, hoping as before re- 
marked, that some one better qualified will 
take up this, to mo, very important subject, 
and dv it that justice which it deserves. 

Yours truly, 


W. B. 
Rollin, Dec., 12th, 1859, 





Hogs at Cincinnati. 

Up to last week there had been ag many 
hogs packed at Cincinnati as there were in 
the whole of last year. There is a general 
impression that though the number ef hogs 
in the pork raising states may be rather larger 
than last years yield, yet the hogs will not be 
quite so heav y. 


How to prevent Sore Shoulders in Worke 
Ing Horses. 


An exchange says, the plan we have tried 
and have never found to fail, is to get a piece 
of leather and have it cut into such a shape 
as to lie snugly between the shoulders of the 
horse and collar. This fends of all the fric- 
tions, as the collar slips and moves on to 
the leather and not on the shoulders of the 
horse. Chafing is caused by friction; hence 
this remedy is quite a plausible one, and is 
much better than tying slips of leather, or 





1, Ohio I, Iowa i, unknown 3. 


pads of sheep skins, under the collar, 


No. 41.--SIKR DAVY. Bull. Calved March 18, 
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The Garden—Seasonable Hints. 


—— 


It is too early at the present time in this 
climate for any kind of work to be doae 
in the garden; but there are many prepa- 
rations that can be made which will very 
much facilita'e work, and gain time. Many 
of the farm houses throughout the State 
have no gardens as yet surrounding them. 
Others again have a plot at one side of their 
door yard which is dignified with the name 
of garden, but it is an awful perversion of 
the word to apply it to the plots. Others 
again have very good, well fene: d lots, par 
tially laid out as gardens, but in which there 
is little or no order or arrangement; and 
a few have well made, well arranged gar- 
dens in which a fine assortment of fruit and 
of vegetables is grown. 


Those of tho first class who have no gar- 
dens whatever, can very well improve their 
time, by getting the fencing stuff ready to 
be put up around the lot which they de. 
sign shall be a garden next season. If they 
happen to be in a timber country, with no 
saw mill very close at hand, a rail fence is 
excusable; but only excusable when they 
find it to be too hard work to cut the posts, 
and it is impossible to procure from the 
mill the boards needed for a good post 
and board fence. For a garden of half an 
acre, (we dare not say a whole acre, for fear 
of scaring some of ourreaders from making 
any at all.) that is somewhat longer one 
way than another, it will need on the long 
side ten rods, and on the short side eight rods 
of fence, as it will be 165 fect long by 132 
feet wide. Ifit is intended to fence it with 
a rail fence, it will take close upon 300 ten 
feet rails, to make it. If a post and board 
fence, it will need 50 good posts, and 900 
feet of six inch fence stuff, which would give 
a fence of five boards high—allowing the 
lower board to be 12 inches wide—and ten 
pounds of nails. 











A fence around a garden ought never to be 
a rail fence, for it is impossible with it to 
have clean cultivation. The garden never 
can be made to appear neat with the ou's and 
ins of a rail fence as its back ground; be- 
sides it will nearly double the work; a post 
and board fence, or a picket fence, are there- 
fore the fences which should be employed to 
protect the garden. A great many persons 
are in the habit of writing a great many fine 
things about hedges; but there are several diffi- 
culties in the way of cultivating hedges, that 
renders them of little use; and when any one 
undertakes to grow them, we only consider it 
a@ waste of :' ¢ on anew place. In the first 
place the hedge won’:} be very good and useful 
could it be had at tl co time it is most needed, 
and that is when the garden is new, its plants 
all young and tender and needing its protec. 
tion. But if he'ges are wanted, they have 
to be grown, and every one of them requires 
the protection of the fence, instead of afford- 
ingit. Another point in relation to hedg s 
is that they are an artificial production that 
needs ‘he best skill of a good, well trained gar- 
dener to keep them in proper trim, and it is 
difficult to get a good man to either plant: 
trim or take care of a hedge. Hence we say 
do not attempt them. We have not yet secn 
a first rate hedge in this State, except once 
at Dr. Jewett’s,in Lima. There he had the be- 
ginning of some of the best hedges in the 
northwest, which we saw two years ago, and 
which he then promised to give us an account 
of, but which he has not yet forwarded. 


Having planned the ground, its shape, and 
how it should be fenced for the garden, the 
next subject that should come up ought to be 
the division of the ground. If laid out in ob- 
long form, and containing half an acre as 
above proposed, the whole may be made into 
five divisions. One of these divisions will be 
a“wide border, say fifteen feet, around the 
whole outside, and lying between th> fence 
and the broad garden road, which ought to go 
around the whole lot at a regular distance of 
fifteen feet from the fence. A twelve foot 
road will allow a cart or wagon to be used 
with ease and wi.hout disturbing the plants 
or becs. Besides this road there should be 
two of equal width, going from side to side 
through the centre at right angles with each 
other. These two roads will make the other 
four main divisions of the garden, and which 
may be each subdivided into beds running 
north and south or east and west us the taste 
and designs of the gardener: may dictate. 
With the roads so laid out and such a width, 
the horse may be used to do a portion of 
the cultivation, if the planting is not so mix 
ed that only the hoe or the spade cau be 
used. 


The Science of Gardening. 


THE SAP. 

As there is a very c ose similarity in the 

blood of all animals, so does the same resem- 

blance obtain in the sap of plants. Uniform- 

ly it is limpid 2s water, its chief constituent, 

and contains an acid, salts, and mucilage or 

saccharine matter. The proportions, of 
course, vary. 

The basis of this sap is the moisture of the 

soil and atmosphere absorbed by the roots and 

other organs; and that that power of absorp- 

tion is very great we have previously stated. 

Neither is it an indiscriminate power; for if 
the roots of a plant are placed in water con- 

taining two or more sa't3 in solution, they 

will abstract different portions of those salts, 

and will reject some of them entirely. Thus, 

when 100 grains of each of the following 
salts were dissolved in 10,000 grains of water, 
and plants of Po’ygonum persicuria, Mentha 
piperita, and Bidens cannabina were made to 
grow in it, they took up six grains of sul- 
phate of soda (glauber salt), and ten grains 

of chloride of sodium (common salt), but 
nota grain of acetate of lime. ; 

The moisture from tho soil absorbed by 
organs having such discrimination and ab- 
sorbing powers passes up vessels situated in 
the wood, but especially in the alburnum, im- 
pelled by their contractile power—a power 
so great that it drives the sap from the ex- 
tremity of a cut Vine-branch with a force 
capable of sustaining a column of mercury 
thirty-two inches and a half high, If a 
proof of their contractile power, evidently 
resembling the peristaltic motion of the ani- 
mal bowels, be required, Dr. Thompson just- 
ly refers for such proof to the evidence af- 
forded by milky-juiced plants like the Eu- 
phorbia peplis. If the stem of this plant be 
divided in two places, the juice flows out 
at both ends so completely, that if it be 
again bisectcd between the two former cuts 
no more juice will appear. Now, it is impos- 
sible that these phenomena could take place 
withont a contraction of the vessels; for the 
vessels in that part of the stem which has 
been detached could not be more than full; 
and their diameter is so small, that, if that 
diameter continued unaltered, the capillary 
attraction would be more than sufficient to re- 
tain their contents, end, consequently, not a 
drop would flow out. Since, then, the whole 
liquid escapes, it must be driven out forcibly, 
and, consequently, the vessels must contract. 
(Thompson’s Organic Chemistry. 988.) 

The ascent of the sap has been endeavour- 
ed to be explained by M. Dutrochet, upon 
mere mechanical principles. He observes— 
“Tf one end of an open glass tube be covered 
with a piece of moistened bladder, or other 
fine animal membrane, tied tightly over it, 
and a strong solution of sugar or salt in wa- 
ter be then poured into the open end of the 
tube, so as to cover the membrane to the 
depth of several inches—and if the closed 
end bethen introduced to the depth of an 
inch below the surface of a vessel of pure 
water, the water will after a short time pass 
through the bladder inwards, and the column 
of liquid in the tube will increase in height. 
This ascent will continue, till, in favorable 
circumstances, the fluid will reach the height 
of several feet, and will flow out or run over 
at the top and end of thetube. At the same 
time the water in the vessel will become sweet, 
or salt, indicating that while so much liquid 
has passed through the membrane inwards, a 
quantity has also passed outwards, carrying 
sugar, or gum. or salt along with it.” To 
these opposite effects Dutrochet gave the 
names of—endosmose denoting the inward 
progress, and exosmose the outward progress 
of the fluid. Hesupposed them to be due 
to the action of two opposite currents of 
electricity, and he likens the phenomena ob- 
served during the circulation of the sap in 
plants to the appearances presented during 
the above experiment. 

This hypothesis cannot be satisfactory; for 
such endosmose has no power sufficient to 
susiain thirty-two inches and a half of mer 
cury, as is done by sap propelled by theVine, 
and it entirely fai's to explain the discrimina- 


tory power possessed by the spongiolos, as 


well as the fact that the sap will be ascend. 
ing on the heated side of a tree, whilst it will 
be quite unmoved on the side which is cold. 

Thus propelled, the sap is distributed along 
each branch to every leaf, and to every fruit 
of the plant, gradually acquiring during its 
passage a greater specific gravity, not only 
by exhalation, but by dissolving the peculiar 
secretions of the plant formed during its pre- 
vious year’s growth, and deposited in the al- 
burnum from the sap during its downward 
course in the inner bark from the leaves. It 
is in the leaves that the chief elaboration of 





the sap takes place, and those peculiar juices 
are formed characteriatic of the plant, and 


which are found deposited there, or in the 
bark, or still further altered in the fruit and 
seed. 

The ascending sap of the Vine, Elm, Beech, 
and some few others has been analysed, but 
the results are so similar that we need only 
particularise two. Dr. Prout, M. Robiquet, 
M. Deyeux, and others, agree in stating that 
the sap of the Vine (Vitis vinifera) has a 
specific gravity not greater than that of pure 
water, a fact explained by its containing much 
carbonic acid gas. Its t ste is sweetish— 
When 2,300 grains of it were evaporated to 
dryness, only one grain of solid matter re- 
mained, about half of which was saline, com- 
posed of tartrate of lime and bitartrate of 
potash, and the remainder was a gummy ve- 
gotable substance, 

Boussinghault has analysed the sap of the 
Plantain (Musa Paradisica), finding in it 
tannin, gallic acid, acetic acid, common salt, 
and salts of lime, potash, and alumina— 
(Journ. de. Pharmacie, xxii., 385.) 

After being elaborated in the leaves the 
ascending sap is entirely changedin its qual- 
ities and constituents, and the descending sap 
is found to be either milky, gummy, resinous, 
astringent, sugary, acid or saline. 

Milky descending saps.—We will only 
particularise that of the Lettuce (Lactuca 
sativa), This contains albumen, caoutchouc 
(Indian-rubber,) wax, chloride of calcium, 
phosphate of lime, potash, gum, nitrate of 
ammonia, acetic, with another acid, and a bit- 
ter principle called lactucarium. In this lac 
tucarium the peculiar flavor and properties 
of the Lettuce reside. It has been employed 
in medicine as a substitute for opium, pos- 
sessing its soothing without its inconvenient 
properties. 

Gummy descending saps are familiar to us 
in the Cherry, P!um, and Peach; but, in truth, 
all descending saps are gummy, for cambium, 
the substance deposited in all those parts of 
vegetables where growth ia occurring, is chief- 
ly gummy or mucilaginous matter. 

The resinvus descending saps are familiar 
to us in the Conifere; and the sugary in 
the Carrot, Parsnip, aud Beet. 

The saline and acid descending juices are 
still more varied and pcculiar. Thus that 
of Wolf’s Bane (Aconitum lycoctonum) con- 
tains citrates of lime and potash; Delphinium 
elatum, Ranunculus aconitifolius, Thalictrum 
flevum, Clematis recta, and C, viticella, all 
contain similar combinations of citric acid; 
Clary (Salvia sclarea) contains benzoate of 
potash; Rue (Ruta graveolens) co~tains 
malates of potash and lime; Agrimony (Eu- 
patorium cannabinum) coutains phosphoric 
and another acid; Spinach (Spinacea oleracea) 
contains oxalates of lime and potash, and 
malate and phosphate of potash; the com- 
mon Indian Cress, or Nasturtium (Tropseoluin 
majus) contains phosphoric, nitric, and malic 
acids united to lime and potash; Virginian 
Poke (Phytolacca decandra) contains oxalate 
of potash; and the Sorrels and Oxalises all 
contain an excess of oxalic acid.—J. in Cot- 
tage Gardener. 

(To be continued.)? 
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Fruit Growing in England. 





In fruit growing, the “Golden Hamburg” 
grape, and the “ Bowood Muscat” are gener- 
ally well liked, and have kept well up this 
season. The grape crops have been good 
this year; we have had a fine dry summer, 
with plenty uf sunshine, which in many situ- 
ations, is very desirable for the perfection of 
the crop. So many failures have occurred at 
various times in attempting to grow such 
fruits as the Peach on open walls, that peo- 
ple think it advisable to make what are called 
glass walls, as a protection. These are heat 
ed by artificial means, and a crop is secured 
with far greater certainty that by trusting to 
the accident of a suitable- season; we have 
lately seen several of these structures at 
Wortley, the seat of Lord Wha neliffe, and 
were informed by Mr. Law, tho gardener 
there, that they were built quite as cheaply 
as if a fluid wall had been built instead on 
the old principle, and judging from the clean 
and healthy appearance of the trees, and the 
fine, well ripened condition of the wood, there 
seems every probability of an excellent crop 
A number of these places may be heated by 
oue boiler; this is a great convenience to 
those who have the management, in some 
cases where fluid walls were used, and ten se- 
parate fires required to heat them by the 
substitution of the one boiler system; the 
work has been better done, of course cheaper, 
so far as fuel is concerned, and much labor 
economized, and the nuisance of the large 
quantities of smoke avoided. Another con- 
trivance for fruit growing is the orchard 
house; these arrangements are pretty popu 
lar, particularly amongst the amateurs, In 





several ins'ances surprising crops of fruit 
have been produced on Liliputian trees; in 


other cases there has been great disappoint- 
ment. 

We prefer the glass wall as being cheaper 
and better and more certain; we have seen 
some vory creditable Black Hambro’ grapes 
produced under the shelter of these glass 
walls, ard for the cultivation of some of our 
beautitul climbers these structures are very 
suitable. We have secn Rynchosperm m 
jasminoides, Ceanothus dentatus, and several 
of the passion flowers, with many others in 
very fine condition ; they were planted out in 
suitable borders with trellis at the back. I 
do not wish to be understocd?as saying that 
the peach and climbers do well togethor, on- 
ly that the structure is suitable for cither 
purposo and can be profitably or pleasantly 
employed, as the case may be. Glass is now 
so cheap, and so much of it can be heated by 
one fire, and the urgent demand for early ve- 
getables and more fruit so pressing, that wo 
confidently expect to see ground covered by 
the acre with artificial means of producing 


these requisites. 
—— 


Loss of Queen-Bees—Wintering Bees. 


This is one of the most severe casualties 
which the bee keeper has to encounter. On 
bringing home several swarms purchased of 
a neighbor, wo discovered as they were placed 
on the stand, several droyes run out of one 
of the hives. This was as late as November 
3d, and the omen was a suspicious one, for it 
is well known tha‘ the workers kill off the 
drones as soon as the swarming season is over 
—except in very rare case—unless they have 
lost their Queen—in which case they retain 
the drones. A month later the bees in this 
hive were dead—the whole of them—and our 
suspicions were verified. 

Let those who purchase bees look out for 
queenless colonies—they are worse off than 
“a church without a Bishop, a State without 
a ing,” especially at seasons of the year 
when there are no eggs or brood in the combs. 
Then they are a total loss. 

Wintering Bees.—Since writing a former 
article on this little-understood subject, we 
found it necessary to change a p’an then fixed 
upon for wintering bees in the open air. Du- 
ring the first fortnight of December, the sun 
shone out brightly almost every d y, warm- 
ing the hives (box hives) and drawing the 
bees out when tho air was really so cold that 
thousands died during this time from tecom- 
ing chilled and unable to gain the hive Du 
ring this time those colonies in the Lang- 
stroth hive subject to the same exposure very 
seldom offered to take wing—the sun not hav- 
ing so ready an eflect upon the body of the 
hive. These colonies are strong as they were 
when put into winter quarters—the others 
are, I fear, greatly weakened. 

Well, finding those in the box hives were 
dying off in such numbers, we resolved to try 
the plan of the Rev. Mr. Scholtz, of Lower 
Silesia, Germany, as described in the Bienen- 
zeitung (Bee Journal) of that country, and 
translated for Langstroth’s work. We did 
not adopt his plan exactly, but the principle. 

A trench was dug thirty inches wide, 15 
feet long and three feet deep. The hives were 
placed directly over this trench on scantling, 
ciose together, and covered with a regular 
roof of boards, then a thick coating of straw, 
and on this asix inch coat ofearth. Veuti- 
lating tubes, made of thin boards, placed at 
the bottom, reaching from inside to outside 
—four of them—furnish a supply of fresh 
air. These tubes are one inch in diameter 
inside. In cold, windy weather they are nearly 
closed, or are all closed but one, perhaps. In 
mild ‘weather they are kept open. A small 
opening, like a chimney, is also left at the 
top, large enough to slide a thermometer 
down. 

With this arrangement, we have almost 
perfect control of the temperature, and the 
bees are kept perfectly quiet, consume less 
honey and lose none of their numbers by 
leaving the hives. A building arranged in 
this plan, with double walls, would be better 
and less expensive in the end. Before the 
hives were placed in the pit, five and six holes 
were bored in the top with a three-quarter 
bit, to secure a free circulation of air and es- 
cape of all sweat and moisture in the hive. 

cede: CHAS. BETTS. 

Pruning Pine Trees, 

Oliver Butterfield, in the New Hampshire Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, gives his experience in prun- 
ing his young timber trees, and says: “Two years 
ago, ia the fall, I commenced pruning a lot of pine 
trees, four or five inches through at the butt. The 
first fall I cut off the lower tier of limbs with a 
saw when they were frozen. Que year ago I cut 
off another tier, and this fall I have just cut off 
the third tier, and intend to continue the operation 
every fall till I get a smooth butt, long enough for 
a good board log. I find the wounds heal over 
fast, and the trees look green and healthy, while 
others in the same lot, pruned with an axe in the 
summer, three or four tiers at a time, looked 








stunted and sickly. Now, is the difference owing 
to the time or manner of pruning, or both?” 





Seeding Down Orchards, 


The Country Gentlenan having made the 
following remarks upon a recommendation to 
seed down young orchards with orchard grass, 
the Gardener’s Monthly replies as qpoted be- 
low: 


The Gardener's Monthly is an excellent 
practical paper, and we. are therefore sur- 
prised to see in the last number a recommen- 
dation to seed down a young orchard the 
next spring after planting, with orchard grass, 
‘This recommendation is the more extraordi- 
nary as it immediately follows directions for 
the management cf dwarf pears All we ask 
the editor is, to try this mode alongside the 
practice of keeping up a systam of broadcast 
cultivation by horse labor. We have seen 
both ways tried so often, with such invariable 
and striking results, that we supposed the 
matter settled long ago with all intel.igent cul- 
tivators, 


“In this instance we think still we are 
right. Wo are aware that ‘the matter has 
been settled long ago with many intelligent 
cultivators.” But we think it is ove t'at will 
not stay ‘settled.’ That fruit trees grow bet- 
ter, and seem more thriving for the first ten 
years under the system of tearing up the fi- 
brous surface roots, wo admit; but that they 
are permanently injured, we believe to be the 
fact. 

“Cultivators are only now beginning to un- 
derstand the importance of taking care of the 
surface fibres by shallow planting, surface 
manuring, and by every means encouraging 
the growth of the feeding roots at the sur- 
face of the ground. The old-school illastra- 
tion of the wise man who “dug sbout the 
roots of his trees,” cutting off their best fi- 
bres in order to ‘admit the air to them, we 
think will soon be blotted from the records 
of good culture. Our readers. will not forget 
that to the recommendation criticised by our 
friend of the Country Gentleman, we added 
“under the trees in an orchaid so laid down 
in grass, the surface should every: year receive 
a good top-dressing of manure or guano.” 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


A Useful Hiut on Transplanting. 

A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly, re- 
lates that, noticing the success which hada tended 
the cultivation of a friend of his who was an ama- 
teurin gardening, he made some inquiries as to 
his method, which had proved by the handsome 
trees and rich and rare plants and fruits, how ex- 
cellent his management had been, and says: 

“My question was, ‘ How have yousucceeded so 
well to have such thrifty and large surroundings 
in the few years of your occupancy.’ He answer- 
ed, I never fail in transplanting, if I strictly, ob- 
serve three rules, ‘The first was, to mark the por- 
tion of the tree or shrub.to be removed, in refer 
ence to the points of the compass, as otherwise 
its sap-strength after removal, may be exhausted, 
in the natural effort to change the condition of 
the misplaced southern bark, to a northern, its 
eastern to a western and vice versa. 

His second rale, he could not reason out as well 
except by practice and analogy, it was this: To 
set out all shrubs or trees, such as grow out of the 
earth, ‘in the increase of the moon,’ and all root 


‘plants, such as beets, carrots, ete., in the waning 


or decrease of the moon. Perhaps it may be 
reasoned, the general state of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, which is so often beautifully set forth,when 
the summer shower from the clouds-will cause the 
drooping grass to stand up in renewed beauty 
and vigor, is likewise more’ regularly influenced 
by the galvanic power of the moon’s changing 
phases, instanced in its tidal power, its effect on 
the sexual system, the common belief in the so- 
idity of the pork, when proper reference is had 
thereto in its killing. 

His third rule, was to make the hole wherein 
the transplanted tree was to be placed sufficiently 
large to allow him to locate carefully the fine fi- 
brous roots, as nearly in their natural, original po» 
sition as possible, covering them carefully with 
the original soil. The philosophy of these rules 
may not be altogether acquisesced in; I only know 
his success was the admiration of all observers,’ 


Grafting Cloth. 

In some of your remarks on root grafting it 
would be well to caution those using waxed cloth, 
not to use it too freely. This knowledge cost me 
atleasttwo hundred during the winter of 1857; 
I root grafied 10,000, this being the first root- 
grafting I ever did; I used the strips of cloth too 
long, winding the roots too much; consequence, 
cloth did not rot off, trees grew well but could not 
expand where the bands were, and at least one- 
fourth have broken off where bound. I presume 
there will be many in the same fix, and | am not 
unwilling toexpose my pastignorance in order to 
have you caution others.—C. S, Kelsey, Indiana, 
in Gard. Monthly. 


Best Composition for Shading Glass. 

Sugar of lead ground in oilis recommended as 
the best composition for shading glass of green- 
houses. The mixture should be greatly diluted 
with spirits of turpentine, and then applied with 
a brush kept as dry as possible. ‘his is the mix- 
ture used by painters to imitate ground glass. 


Scarlet Fruited Egg Plant, 

The Revue Horticole gives an acceunt of a va- 
riety of the egg plant which bears scarlet fruit, 
the seed of which was obtained from Portugal.— 
I'he plant grows to the height of three or four 
feet, with leaves six inches long. The fruit is 
about the size of a hen’s egg, of beautiful scarlet 
color. Itis recommended more for its beauty 
than its quality as a vegetable. 


New Grape--The Labe. 

The Labe grape is the name of a new variety, 
‘hat has been presented to Mr, Meenan of the Gar- 
deuer’s Monthly, the past year, and is, promising 
well, This grape hasa very large berry, of a very 
deep black colur; the bunch is oblong in shape.— 
The flavor is rather sharp, but combined with a 
peculiar pleasant sweetness. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
The Lois Weedon System of Husbandry. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 





A few numbers back a review appeared in 
this journal of a work on the Tullian system 
of husbandry, as revived and illustrated in 
the practice of Rev. Sariuel Smith, of Lois 
Weedon, Northamptonshire, despite the ridi- 
cule and abuse of those who, like the late Sir 
William Curtis, are “quite satisfied with 
things as they are.” This gentleman has now 
given the system a trial of twelve consecutive 
years, during which, without a particle of 
manure, he has grown wheat, year after year, 
upon half the land, reaping an average pro- 
duce of thirty-five bushels per acre. The 
method of Mr. Smith is well known to our 
readers; the land having been kept open by 
the spade to a subsoil depth, three rows of 
wheat are planted or drilled, at one foot dis- 

’ tance between the rows, of course occupying 
three feet. The next three feet of land being 
left vacant, three more rows are planted on 
the other side of the void spaces, and so on 
throughout the whole field. Ono great pcint 
in this husbandry is, keeping the intervening 
fallows well tilled with the spade, and clear of 
weeds, during the growth of the crops upon 
the planted parts, and using the horse-hoe 
freely between the rows of growing wheat. 
As soon as this is reaped, tho vacant spaces 
are at once planted; and so on, year after 
year, without any change of crops, applica- 
tion of manure, or cessation in the course. 

It is not a little remarkable, that after all 
the efforts that have been made, with the aid 
of modern science, capital. and skill, to raise 
the fertility of the earth to the highest pitch 
it is capable of—after all the money expended 
in the manufacture and purchaee of manure, 
in order to draw from the soil the greatest 
possible amount of produce—after the pub- 
lication of innumerable books to prove that if 
you put nothing into the land you cannot ex. 
pect to obtain anything out of it, and that 
for évery cereal crop of grain grown, it is 
necessary to compensate the soil for the loss 
of elementary matters by a fresh supply in 
the form of manure ;—it is, we say, remarka 
ble that we are called upon, in the very zenith 
of our agricultural glory, to retrace our steps 
and revert to the practice of a speculator, 
who, @ century and a half ago, started a prin 
ciple upon which, if true, the restoration of 

the fertility of the soil is based. Namely, 
that the atmosphere alone contains an abun 
dant and everlasting supply of all the elo. 
ments of fertility necessary for the growth 
and sustenance of plants. 


This perfect competency of the atmosphere 
to fornish a supply of food for plants must be 
accompanied with an attractive power in the 
soil itself to absorb and modify the sub- 
stances, and thus reduce thom to a form in 
which their assimilation by the plants is pro- 
moted. On no other principle can a result 
80 contrary to all the hitherto-received opin 
ions and practice of agriculturists be accoun 
ted for. Every modern writer on agriculture, 
whetker scientific or purely practical, has 
maintained the necessity of a constant appli 
cation of manure, in order to compensate the 
soil for the exhaustion of a cereal crop. It 
is for this purpose that herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep are kept on our farms, it be- 
ing almost universally asserted by farmers 
that they only repay the expense of their 
maintainance by the manure they produce, 
by which the produce of cereal crops is in- 
creased. Without absolytely endorsing this 
assertion, we may safely assume, from a!l ex- 
perience, that, on the present system of far- 
ming, it would be impossible to grow corn 
profitably without manure; and that a con- 
stant succession of cereal crops, without it, 
would exhaust the most. fertile soil in the 
world. We must therefore conclude that the 
secret of the success of the Lois Weedon 
system, which is a copy of Tull’s, lies in the 
constant stirring of the soil under fallow, in 

order to promote the absorption of the elo. 

ments of fertility. And, moreover, the pro 

portion of that success depends upon the do. 
grce and depth to which the soil is stirred 
and comminuted. A remarkably corrobora 

tion of this opinion has occurred during the 
present season on tho land laid down with 
Halkett’s guideway-cultivator, at Wands- 
worth, This land has keen deeply subsoiled, 
and comminuted with the Norwegian harrow, 
and planted with potatoes, without manure. 
On each side of it tho land was tilled in the 
common way, and also planted with potatoes 

The latter produced one bushel per rod; but 
the former yielded 24 bushels per rod, being 
an excess over the other of 240 bushcls per 
acre. This amounts to 74 tons, which, at £5 
per ton, is £37 10s. A similar result is ob 

tained by Mr. Smith’s spade husbandry over 
that of the plough, as practised by seven other 
experimenters on tho Tullian system. ‘Thu 





average produce was 24 bushels 3 pecks per 
acre, whilst Mr. Smith’s was 35 bushels. 
Their highest produce, also, was 27} bustels 
per acre, whilst Mr. Smith's was 40 bushels. 
It is further worthy of observation that this 
system is so far from impoverishiug the soil, 
that it seems to improvo it; and that the pro 
duce, after twelve consecutive years’ trial, has 
increased rather than diminished, that of 
1858 being 40 bushels per acre. This isa 
very remarkable feature in the system, as it 
demonstrates the fact that tillage alone, by 
stimulating the scil and promoting the ab- 
sorption of elementary matters from the at: 
mosphere, is sufficient to sustain its fertility. 
It is evident that if the Lois Weedon or 
‘Lullian system is what it has been re,resen 
ted to be—and there is not the slightest rea 
son to suppose that any deception or misrep- 
resentation has been practised—the expense 
of farming upon it must be much less, and 
the profit much greater, than on the common 
system. Accordingly, we find that whilst the 
profit upon a four-course rotation, according 
to Bay!don (“On Rents and Tillages”), does 
not exceed £1 5s. 3d. per acre per annum, 
that of the Tullian system is £4 23 per acre 
per annum; being in excess of the other £2 
16s. 9u., or considerably more than double 
This, too, is under plough culture; bu: Mr. 
Smith’s spade culture is still more profitable: 
for whilst the average produce is 35 bushels 
per acre, which, at 7s. per bushel, (Mr. 
Smith’s estimat:,) is £12 5s., his expenses 
amount to coly £6 03. 4$d., leaving a balance 
of £6 4s 734. jer acra, without reckoning 
the straw, which as no manure is required, 
may be sold to increase still moro the profit. 


Tho question then remains to te solved— 
can this system, which is so profitable ona 
small scale, be made applicable on « large 
one with an equally favorably result? We 
see no reason whu'ever to doubt th: facts 
that are stated in the works we have referred 
to, derived as they are from sources beyond 
the suspicion of deception, and corroborating 
each other. It isa pity that the suljees is 
not taken up serious!y by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society or the Central Farmers’ Club, 
and experiments on a large scale instituted, in 
order to briag the system at once to the test 
as the most useful and profitable to the far 

mer, and consequently to the public. 

There is one other question involved in 
these experiments, we think, worthy of no- 
tice—namely, whether manures do not act 
more indirectly as stimulants and absorbeats 
of the elemcntary matters in the atmosphere 
than directly as ferti'izers per se? We know 
the affinity of many chemical substances, 

which causes them to unite when placed in 

juxta-positiou. Thus common salt, if placed 


emitting ammoniacal matters, will be found to 
effervesce strongly. This is caused by the 
absorption of the ammonia; and it will con 

tinue until the salt is supersaturated, when it 
ceases, and the union thus formed is nothing 
less than the sal ammoniac of the chemist. 
This is a subject worthy of tho attention 
of the scientific farmor, who will know how 
to turn it to his advantage, by applying the 
principle to his every-day practice. 


Coal Ashes as a Fertilizer. 


Wm. Leonard of South Groton, Mass., 

gives the following statement in N. E. Farm- 

er, of his experience with this material as a 

manure : 

“On an old mowing field too much run 

down, wo top-dressed a square piece of ground 

fairly with clear coal ashes, early in the spring. 

While the crop was growing, at all stages the 
difference was perceptible. When wady for 
s2ythe, it wus more in quantity; and as to 
quality, it produced abcut equal parts of herd’s 
grass and red clover. If the clover was not 
introduced by the agency of the ashes, we 
know not how it was introduced. For four 
years none was scen thcro before, or in any 
other part of the ficld, and this was the only 
clover seen in this ficld the past season.— 
Both grass and clover were more vigorous, 
green and lively within the top-dressed square, 
and just as visible all around was the exahaust 

ed crop, which sa'd as audibly as grass could 
say, in its declining state, that it had received 
no such assistance fiom this individual fertil- 
izer. 

“On a hill side not at all renowned for its 
wealthy propertics in soil, we planted the Da- 
vis Seedlings and Jenny Lind potatoes, in 
clear coal ashes, half a shovel full in a hill. 
Below, on equal y as good grou:.d, we plant- 
ed the same kinds of potatoes in compost 
manure, and the coal ashes, single banded, 
turned out the largest, best, fuirest, aud mcst 
numerous quantity of potatoes. In reality, 
they were the bcst we raised on the farm.— 
Almost side by side, in compost manure, our 
potatoes were somewhat infected with rot; in 








Wines and Drinks, 


inhabitants of the most advanced 


avy means to the more northern latitudes: 


These are about the sizo of a large pea, of : 


and delicious aromatic flavor. They are pre 


ferment for several days. In the months o 
February and March the Australian aborigi 
nes prepare a luscious drink from the locap 


times. 


anges, cut into quarters. 


regions, where the fruit is left to rot. A 
Sardinian pure orauge wine—a valuable no- 
velty. prepared by P, Gavassini, of Genoa, 
solely from oranges that would otherwise be 
wasted—-was rewarded with a prize-medal at 
the exh:bitiva in 1851. It was reported on 
iy the jury as a remarkably agreeable beve- 
rage, strongly resembling fine Lunel, in fla- 
vor, aroma, and quality. Much might be said 
upon the manufacture of sweet or home- 
made wines in this country, which is, com- 
paratively speaking, little attended to, except 
by a few manufacturers, 

An excellent cider beverage may be obtain- 
ed from the juice of the pine-apple by fer- 
mentation Old Ligon, the early historian 


on a reeking dung hill, or on any substance | of Barbados, writing in 1657, speaks in rap- 


tures of it: 

“Tho last and best sort of drink that this 
island or the world affords, is,” he says, “ the 
incomparable wine of pines, and is certainly 
the nectar which the gods drunk; for on 
earth there is none like it; and that is made 
of the pine-juice of tho fruit itself, without 
commixture of water or any other creature, 
having in itself a natural compound of all 
tastes excelent that the world can yield.— 
This «rink is too pure to keep long; in threo 


is kept in bottles.” 


gar. 


terior to ordinary champegne. 


from different kinds of apples, it is customa 


at the end of about twelve days 
wil! bein a fit state to produce wine, 


cured, the more it will improve, until it be 





the ashes they were all healthy and eound al- 
most to a potato.” 


A foreiga periodical, speaking of the man- 
ufacture of different kinds of drinks, thus 
enumerates many of the kinds manufactured 
both in civilized and savage countiies, and 
the enumeration goes to show how wide 
spread and general is the taste for these pro- 
ductions of vegetable growth,both among the 
nations, 
and those who have made little or no progress 
in the arts, and that they are not confined by 


A beverage called “ chica de mirtilla” is 
obtained in Chile, from a species of myrtle 


berries, probably the Laurus caustina.— 


deep red color, and of a peculiarly sweet 


pared by crushing them in water, and allow- 
ing them to ferment fora few days. The 
Indians of South America make a pleasant 
sub-acid drink celled “ mistan,” by boiling « 
quantity of roasted ripe plantains, which, af 
ter being reduced to a pulp, are allowed to 


a sweet exudation from tho leaf of the mallee. 
In Abyssinia his Shoan Majesty has tedge, or 
honey wine, prepared for him, even as metheg- 
lin or mead was held in repute in olden 


An old French author speaks in warm 
terms of praise of the maby, an Indian beve- 
rage, which he describes as a red wine, super- 
wr to the best perry of Normandy. It is 
thus made: Into thirty quarts of water are 
pat two of clarified syrup, twelve red sweet| expression of disgust at the despotism of 
potatoes (Batatas edulis), and as many or- 
The mixture is 
then allowed to ferment about thirty hours. 
Orange wine might be made a profitable 
article of export in the West Indies, Brazil, 
Africa, the East Indies, and other tropical 


or four days it will be fine; ’tis made by press- 
ing the fruit, and strayning the Jiquor, and it 


In Mexico, a most nourishing and refresh- 
ing boverage known as tepache, is compound- 
ed of pine-apple juice, parched corn, aad su- 


The fermented juice of tho sugar-cane con- 
tains chemically the same alcoholic principles 
as the apple, the pear, and the grape. In 
Normandy, in order to obtain good cider 


ry to leave them in a garret for a cortain 
time. So if the canes aro left to thomselves, 
after cight or ten days, they assume tho same 
viuous smell as apples, and if used in that 
stage would produce a cider beverage. But 


the canes 


? They 
must be pressed ina mill, and the juica ree 


ceived into the cask partially open at tho top 
and little exposed to the air, After being 
lett for some time, that the fermentation may 
proceed, it can be bottled, and will in a short 
time sparkle and pop like champagne. The 
longer the wine remains iu bottle, if well se- 


comes exquisite. By adding to the must or 
sweet wine the juico of some fruit—3uch 26 


the pineapple, orange, lime, guava, or mam- 
my-sapota—a wine is obtained possessing | he 
aroma and flavor of the fruit employed; or 
advantage may be taken of the porfume of 
the pomerose , granadilla-flowers, or orange- 
flowers, &c., to obtain scented wines, It may 
also be colored red with the juice of the cac- 
tus fruit, or prickly pear. 

It is thus seen that Nature, very far from 
having deprived the torrid zone of fruits and 
plants adapted to the production of an agree- 
able vinous drink, capable of alleviating the 
thirst which is felt by the inhabitants of those 
burning countries, has enriched it with sever- 
al, especially the cane, which presents in its 
sugar the purest aliment, and in its ferment- 
ed juice the most abundant source of a whole- 
some drink. ‘The cane lends itself to every 


L 


optionally to yield cider, wine, or brandy. 





A Temperance Column. 


We notice with much satisfaction that the 
movements of the friends of temperance, and 
f 
liquors, are more active than they have been 


> 
to the liquor traffic is bearing its fruits in 


are anxious to promote good order and a 
decrease of taxation to give the subject a 
greater attention than has heretofore been 
accorded to it. The eloquence of Gen 
eral Cary, who gave a series of lectures in 
Detroit during the week before New-Years, 
has had a good effect, and within our own 
knowledge has produced a more thorough 


rum and ramsellers than we have before heard 
for along time. The officers of the Tem- 
perance Association have got out short tracts 
calling the attention of tax payers to the 
tribute that is being levied upon them from 
this cause. We present the one which has 
been. lately issued, and tending to show to 
the country where si rilar movements are be- 
ingm ade, that the friends of temperance are 
not slumbering here: 

Intemperance Increasing the Taxes, and the 

City Authorities consenting to it! 

We ask the attention, not only of every 
philanthropist and patriot and christian, but 
also of every owner of property and taxable 
inhabitant of our city, to the fullowing facts: 
“Rowland Burr, Esq., justice of the peace 
in Toronto, and jail commissioner for nearly 
twenty years, in a statement to the Canadian 
Parliament, says that nine out of ten of the 
male prisoners, and nineteen out of twenty 
of the females, have been brought there by 
intoxicating liqaors. He examined nearly 
2.000 prisoners in the jails throughout Cana- 
da, two-thirds of whom were males, and near 

ly all signed a petition for a Maine liquor 
law, many of them stating that their only 
hope of being saved from ruin was to go where 
intoxicating liquors could not be sold. In 
four years there were 25.000 prisonersin the 
jails of Canada, 22.000 of whom were brought 
there by intoxicating liquors. H2 has kept 
arecord of the liquor dealers of a single 
street in Toronto, 100 in number fov 54 years 
past. In these families there have been 214 
drunkards, 45 widows, and 235 orphans left, 
44 sudden deaths, 13 suicides, 203 premature 
deaths by drunkenness, 4 murders, 3  ex- 
ecutions, 1.915 years of human life esti- 
mated to havo-been lost by drunkenness, and 
a loss of property onze’owned ia real estate 


The fresh sap of tho maguey, or largo Amer- amounting to $293.500.” 
ican aloe, known as aguamiel, is often drunk 
unprepared, and much relished as a delightful 
beverag 3; butit is usually fernscated, and made 
into the strouger drink called *pulquo,” which 
best suits the Spanish tas‘e in Mexico, The 
sap of the Bromelia Pinguin, when proper- 
ly prepared and allowed to ferment, makes a 
ploasant drink, which is considered little in- 


A like state of things exists in Detroit, and 
in Michigan. Intemperanco is the fruitful 
causy of crime. Sach facis deserve the so 
ber consideration of our city authorities — 
Will the Commoa Council any longar consent 
to the liquor trade in our city, and not, as 
good citizens and christian patriots, enforce 
the laws, and meet the demands of more than 
2000 of our citizens, who pray, at least, for 
protection against its toleration on Sundays? 
Shall Aldermen, who are wholezale dealers 
and b.ewers, for their own profit, be allowed 
to oppose the wishes of the great mass of 
their sober, order-loving, industrious fellow- 
citizeas, who are thus enormously taxed for 
the support of criminal justice, and that so 
badly administered? The taxes rendered 
nevessary for the punishment of crime in- 
duced by intemperance, would more than 
meet ull our nec2ssary and important public 
improvements. They would in a few years 
pave our streets, build our jail and city hall, 
and sustain an efficient police, which now we 
have not! 

Reader, will you look at this subject, and 
unite with the friends of temperance, who 
seek to protect your lives and your property, 
by getting the city authorities to act fur Tax 
"| PUBLIC GOOD, aad not for the private pecun- 
inary @lvautage and enrichment of a few in- 
teres:ed liquo: dealers, who are preying on 








the vices ard miseries of hundreds and 
thousands of beings wasted and ruined by 
their traffle, Let us have the co-operation 
aud speak out loud 
and strong, till tho city authorities pass a law 
that will secure the services from our officers 
for which they wero elected—the enforce- 
ment of the law, and the detection and pun- 
ishment of its violation. 


of every good citizsn 





The Points of a good Hog. 


A writer in an English paper gives the 
following as the points of a good hog: 


1. Sufficient depth of carcass, and such an 
elongation of the body, as will insure a suf 
ficient lateral expansio n. 


Let the loin and 
chest be broad. The breadth of the fatter 


taste; like the apple or grape, it is made 


of the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
fur some time past. The complete surrender 


the city of Detroit, and causing citizens who 


denotes goo! room for the play of the lungs, 
and @ consequent free and healthy circulation, 
essential to the thriving or fattening of any 
animal, The bone should be small and the 
joiats fine; nothing is more indicative of high 
breeding than this; and the legs shall be no 
longer than, when fully fat, would just pre- 
vent the animal’s body from trailing on the 
ground. The leg is the least profitable por- 
tion of the hog, and we require no more of 
it than is sbsolutely necessary for the rest. 

2. See that the feet be firm and sound; that 
the toes lie well together, and press straight. 
ly upon the ground, as also that the claws 
are even, upright and healthy. Many say 
that the form of the head is of little or no 
consequence, aud that a good hog may have 
an ugly head; but I regard the head of all 
animals as one of the very principal points in 
which pure 'or impure breeding will be the 
mest obviously indicated. A high bred ani. 
mal will invariably be found to arrive more 
speedily at maturity, to turn out more profit. 
ably than one of questionable or impure 
stock; and such being the case I consider 
that the head of the hog is by no means a 
point to be overlooked by the purchaser,— 
The description of head most likely to pro- 
mise, or rather to be concomitant of high 
breeding, is not one carrying heavy bone, not 
too fat on the forehead, or possessing too 
long a sneut; the snout should be short, and 
the forehead rather convex, curving upward ; 
and the ear should be, while pendulous, ine 
clining somewhat forward, and, at the same 
time, lisht and thin. Nor should the buyer 
pass even the carriage of a pig. If this be 
dull, heavy and dejected, reject him on suse 
picion of ill health, if not of some concealed 
disorder actually existing, or just about to 
break forth; and there cannot be a mure unfore 
tunate symptom than a hang-down, slouching 
head. Of course, a fat hog for slaughter, or 
@ sow heavy with young, has not much 
sprightliaess of depurtme:it. 





Liquid Manure. 


Soda Ash is considered one of the most 
valuable agents, when dissolved and diluted, 
that can be used in the nourishment of plants. 
Four pounds and a half of ashes, with three 
pints of quicklime, placed in three gallons of 
hot water, stirred occasionally, and allowed 
to remain for three or four days, will make, 
when diluted with rain water, 192 gallons of 
manure, that may be applied with the great. 
est confidence to kitchen-garden crops and 
soft- wooded floweriug plants in the pleasure 
garden. It is suitable fur light, sandy soils, 
and its effects are steady, certain and lasting; 
butin using it for vegetables, it will be ad- 
visablo not to apply it to sved, nor until the 
seedling plants have expanded their second 
leaf. ‘Then it may be given to them in the 
evening, after the sun is hid behind the hills, 
or when he is overcast, and the day is likely to 
continue so thronghout, or when rain is falling 
from the clouds; then the watering pot may 
be taken, and the ground drenched with the 
liquid, so as to be likely to reach every fibre. 
This I practice two and, in some cases, three 
times a week, It is, perhaps, ono of the 
most suitablo liquids that can be given to 
cauliflower, endive, and celery, as it does not, 
like those of more stimulating nature, in- 
duce prematurely the eloigation of the flows 
er-stem ; at the same time, it leads the fants 
to the full developement of their character, 
except in cases where the seed has not been 
of the right kind —Ez, 


Spring Wheat at Chicago. 

On the first of January, spring wheat was 
graded as follows iu the Chicago market, and 
this grading is to continue fur the year: No, 
1 must weigh 59 pounds to the measured 
bushel ; No. 2 must weigh 56 pounds; and 
rejected 45 pounds. These are the three es» 
tablished kinds of spring wheat. 








SHELTERED AnimaLs.—Auv English experi- 
menter demonstrates that sheltered sheep eat 
one-third less of linseed cake and two pounds 
less of turnips per dey; and yet, notwithe 
standing this, the incr.aso of those housed, 
as compared with those that were not, was as 
fourteen to nine. 
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Take Notice!! 


We send this number to all the subscribers 
of 1859, and would be gratified to have them 
show it tc their immediate neighbors who are 
not in receipt of the Farmer, and thus use 
their influence to extend our circulation for 
1860. We also hope to have all our old 
friends who have aided us to pass through tho 
trying times of the past hard season, when 
there was such a heavy crop of “ Nothing to 
sell,” continue their patronage, by sending 
in their orders for a renewal. 

We have to thank many of them already 
for the encouragement which they have sent 
in, and also for the continued efforts they are 
making, and which they have promised to 
keep up in spite of taxes, and short crops. 





The New Year—The New Volume. 

With the new year commences the MVine- 
teenth Annual Volume of the MicuiGan Far- 
MER, and the Second Volume of the Weekly, 
and to all its friends and readers it presents 
its best wishes, and hopes that 1860 may 
bring to them health, happiness and prosper- 
ity. 

Our second volume commences more aus- 
piciously than our first. ‘Then it was looked 
upon with distrust, as an undertaking that 
could not be carried through the year, and as 
an experiment which Michigan could not 
sustain. Every portion of the State was suf- 
fering most severely from the loss of crops, 
from the payment of taxes, and from a gen- 
eral want not only of money, but of the 
means to procure it. From one end of the 
State to the other rung the cry of “ nothing 
to sell.” Though many portions of the 
State are not much better off, so far as crops 
are concerned than what they were last year, 
still the State taken altogether has been 
blessed with a fair return of crops, and we 
note that there are fewer complaints of th- 
hardness of the times than we have heard 
for several years past. Let ushope that this 
prospero's state of things may continue, and 
that the coming season may place all parts of 
Michigan on an equal footing in this respect 

With the new volume we resume our place 
in the editorial chair, and shall continue from 
this tine forth to give our whole attention to 
rendering the Farmer a worthy exponent of 
the agricultural interests of Michigan, and 
we shall look for both assistance and encour- 
agement from the farmers of the State them- 
selvcs. With this desigu we shall be much 
amongst them from time to time. The expe 
rience of the past year has been such as to 
make us still more fully acquainted with the 
wants of Michigan agriculture, with the diffi- 
culties it has to encounter, with the reverses 
to which it is liable; and also with the errors 
which ought to be correcied, and how the 
co:rection may be applied. We intend that 
the MiouIcaAN FaRMER shall do something to 
aid the progress of the State in a!l the im- 
portant interests connected with its agricul 
ture and horticulture, and whilst we abstain 
from making any promises for the future, we 
must be excused if we point to the past and 
ask if that does not give promise of what is 
in the future, if a fair encouragement is af- 
foided to us by those from whom we should 
look for it. It must be kept in view that it 
is not the press of other States that builds up 
Michigan agriculture, Michigan commerce, 
or Mich'gan prosperity, but that it is the 
pr<s3 of Michigan which advises, counsels, 
encourages, and aids in promoting the ad- 
vance of the State in every department of 
business; and that press, to be useful, must 
be sustained by Michigan citizens. Having 
proved during the past year, not only that 
such a journel as the Werkty Micnican 
Farmer could be carried through the yoar, 
but that it was a necessity, for no other source 
supplies such a vast amount of information 
relative to the stock, tlie crops, tho farms, or 
tho ayricultural institutions ot the Peninsu- 
lar State. We look for improved and better 
opportunities, in the coming year, to make the 
Micnican Farmer el! it should be, and that 
1860 will show a marked advance on the year 
which has just passed away. 





Zax Our thanks are dus to the Hon. D. 
C Leach for a copy of the Patent Office Re- 
port of 1858, especially as this is the first fa- 
vor of the kind the Farmer has received from 
any of the representatives of Michigan, since 
Goneral Cass left the Senate of the United 
States. 





ga We hc po some of our correspondents 
wil! give their experience wih paints in an- 
sver to the querisof ouro respondent from 
Lima, which wil be found cn atother page. 


The Spirit Abroad. 


A friend of the Farmer, who has interested 
himself in getting up a club in a locality 
where we hud not any subscribers last year. 
writes: “I shall add to the list as soon as 
possible. Almost every one is willing to take 
the paper here, but the tightness of the times, 
they say, rrevents them, which I presume is 
the case ; butif they were to take the Farm- 
ER for on2 year, they would find it as diffi- 
cult to get along without the information it 
gives them, as to try to do without salt. I 
am well satisfied that if I had taken the Far- 
MER the past ten years, instead of eastern 
papers of little real value to us out West, 
that I should have beeu worth two to five 
hundred dollars more than I am now. I do 
not pretend to say that a man might not in- 
jure himself by endeavoring to follow out all 
the teachings it conveys; but if a man will 
consider aud weigh his own position, and then 
apply what he can learn from it, ho will find 
himself better off at the end of the year by 
ten times the amount of the subscription. — 
Many think that writing on farming is only 
intended for the rich, but I think the maiu 
difficulty is that we pioneers have not confi- 
dence enough in ourselves, and do not make 
known what we want to know. For in- 
stance: I could give you some of my diffi- 
culties in setting out an orchard, whereby I 
lost some hundred or more trees, and which 
I could have saved by a little knowledge of 
what the Farmer bas taught the past year. 
Perhaps I shall give it to you soon. 

Yours, H. McC.” 

We hope our correspondent will give us 
the experience ; it is the failures, or the mis- 
management, that frequently teaches as much 
as the most important successes. 





Worth Noting—How the Dry Goods 
Come In. , 


Nothing probably marks the progress ot 
the country in a greater degree than the 
value of the imports of dry goods; at the 
same time it is well to consider how these 
imports effect the country. Every one who 
has a recollection of the fierce and turbu 


lent political warfare that has been carried. 


on since 1832 over the tariff and tho doc- 
trines of protection and free trade, will also 
have come up be‘ore his memory how often 
the country has either been about to be 
tuined, or else there was to be a perfect mil. 
lennium of cheap goods, to supply all our 
wants, whether we had money to buy them 
or not. And yet, after all the turmoil and 
fears, and boasts, we believe the country is 
safe as yet! and we enter upon 1360, with 
a renewed hope that it will not reach the 
jumping-off place until after 1870. Mean 
while, let us look at what has been done in 
the way of helping along foreign manufac- 
tures during the pa:t ten years. We take 
our figures principally from a table we find 
in the Wew York Economist. 

In 1849, our own folks used up woolen 
goods, the manufacture of foreign countries, 
to the amount of $11,983,279 ; in 1859 they 
bought in woolen goods to the amount of 
$37,329,041. Our young folks will have 
fine broad-cloths and nice French Delaines. 

In 1849, English, French and other foreign 
calicos and cotton goods cost the country 
only $6,519,972; in 1859, crinolines, hoops, 
the fashions, and the Empress Eugenie, to- 
gether with the increase of population, made 
us pay $27,781,264 for the same kinds of ar- 
ticles, 

In 1849, the silks of Lyons and the other 
manufacturing towns of Kurepe cost us the 
moderate little sum cf $15,295,753 ; while 
in 1859, the same causes that increased the 
consumption of cotton goods, run the con- 
sumption of silks in all their, interesting va- 
rie‘ies up to $33,682,647. 

In 1849, what the French call “ lingerie,” 
and what wo would call the iittle delicate ar- 
ticles of linen that set off our beaux and 
belles, and finishes off their moro gaudy 
silks und cottous, with cambric and laces, 
came to only $4,756 561 ; in 1659, these lit- 
tle trifles amounted to $11,129,484. 

In 1849, the miscellaneous articles that did 
not come under any of the above classes, 
(and there are undoubted'y some things in 
the way of dry goods that it would puzzle a 
Commissioner of the Paten Office to clas- 
sify) came to $3,959,210; in 1859, these 
sane miscellaneous productions reached $6,- 
366 052. 

To sum up, the foreiga dry goods used in 
1849, amounted to forty-five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars; in 1859, our fellow ci:izens 
and sister citizonosses, have materially im. 
proved upon the consumption of ten years 
ago, and used up the enormous amouut cf one 
hundred and twelvo millions worth of foreign 
dry goods. 

Now one of tho best wearing suits we 
ever bad was made of cloth ma:.ufactured at 
Milford, in the Siate of Michigan, aud we do 





think that if afew of the co la:s:et abroad 
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were retained at home, and applied to encour- 
age home trade, it would help us amazingly 
to find money to pay our taxes, and find 
work for “ many now idle hands to do.” 








Wool—Foreign and Domestic Prospects. 


The great wool sales in London, being the 
imports from the several wool growing colo- 
nies, have been progressing during the mont 
of December, and we note that the result of 
these sales have been thus summed up in the 
circular of Messrs, Hazard & Co.: 

“ The firm tone exhibited at the termination of 
the July and August sales was fully maintained up 
to the opening of the series. The attendance of 
the home trade has been very full and regular, 
and the competition for good and superior wool 
(of which the quantity was small) has been re- 
markably animated. Prices may be quoted ld to 
2c per lb. higher than July and August sales on 
Sydney, Port Phillip, Van Dieman’s Land, and 
Adelaide wools, especially.on the better classes of 
combing fleeces, upyn which in some cases a 
greater advance has been obtained. Cape wool 
has not exhibited any change, with the exception 
of the better sorts, which have shown 1d per lb. 
advance. ‘The quantity of low inferior wool from 
this quarter has been very large, and sold at com 
paratively little spirit at former rates. Long- 
stapled has been much wanted, and would have 
fetched high prices, The drouth which visi‘ed 
the colony prevented much wool from being ship 
ped in time for the sales just ended, and has no 
doubt injured the condition of the wool and 
caused the loss of quantities of sheep, which for 
atime must check the increrse which has been 
annually observable in the exportation of wool 
from the Cape, There is every prospect of pre- 
sent prices being fully maintained, and should the 
consumptiou of the raw material continue at its 
present rate, wool will be much in request before 
the commencement of the February sales, 1860, as 
for some months past manufacturers have been 
fully employed upon actual ordersin hanj. Al. 
though the state of political affairs was unfavorable 
to our market, and prevented many continental 
buyers attending the saies, restricting the opera. 
tions of those who did come, the result indicates 
a sound and healthy state of the trade.” 

It will be seen from the a ove remarks that 
we have every reason to believe that the pre- 
sent rates will be fully maintained, during the 
whole winter, and that spring will open with 
even better prices than has yet been paid, 
prevalent in the markets. 

Walter Rrown of Pine street, N. Y., in his 
circular, confirms this opinion of ours, and 
says, speaking of wool in the eastern market: 

“We have six months yet before the new clip 
can be reached, and it is estimated that the steck 
in hands is lighter than at this time last year; and 
we see no cause why desirable domestic fleeces 
should not improve in prices at least enough to 
pay the interest of carrying them.” 

He also says cf the present state of the 
wool trade: 

“The domestic wool market for the past month 
has been characterized by the quietness which us- 
ually prevails in all kinds of business at this sea- 
son of the year. Manufasturers are occupied at 
their mills in taking stock and closing up the 
year’s business, and are therefore running on as 
light a stock as possible, and will be under the 
necessity of coming soon into the market for fur- 
ther supplies—so that an active trade may be ex- 
pected for the two months next ensuing. There 
has been no material change in prices since the 
auction sale in Philadelphia, and the stock in mar- 
ket being very light, holders of good lots are very 
firm, and in some cases an advance in prices has 
been reported.” 


Book Notices. 


Tue Waeat Puant: Its origin, culture, growth, 
development, composition, varieties, diseases, 
&c , together with a few remarks on Indian corn, 
by John H. Klippart, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, &, 

A large portion of this volume was origi- 
nally prepared as an essay on the wheat 
piant, and published in the Report of the 
Board of Agricuiture for the State of Ohio 
for 1857. The preparation of that essay, 
however, indicated to the author that he had 
not quite mastered the whole subject, and 
hence the preparation of this work, which i; 
much more fu'l, and is really the most valu. 
able contribution, so far as the wheat plant is 
concerned, to agricultural literature, which 
has been issued from the press. As a matter 
of course the work is not original, bat the 
author has taken due care {o give fuli credit 
to all the sources from whence he has drawn 
much of the information which he has im- 
parted; and he has collected and putin tan. 
gible shape, not only his own experience, aud 
results of the experience of the wheat 
growers of his own State, but also infor. 
mation relative to tLis important ceroul, 
which was scattered throughout a vast num- 
ber of publications, and which could not very 
readily be referred to even with the aid of the 
public libraries, We have only space to 
glance at the contents at present; we shall 
refer to this work more at length in the fu- 
ture, as we shall cccasiona'ly avail ourselves 
of its information. 

The author first takesa general view of 
the orginic world, and explains somo of the 
pr-nc ples of hybridization; then follows a 
history aid doscription of the ceresls and 
g'ass tribes, and a history of the whvat plant 





and composition, a description of its gormi 
nation, its nutritions, with a chapter on soils, 
and an account of the cxperiments of the 
German investigators, of Gilbert and Lawes, 
the nglish experimenters, There are also 
chapters on the growth of the wheat plant, 
on its botanical position, its cnlture, the soils 
adapted to its growth, its varieties, its dis- 
eases and its enemies. A chapter is also add- 
ed onthe history of Indian corn, with its 
analysis and tables of its production in Obio. 
The subjects are illustrated by a number of 
engravings, which illustrate the subject very 
fully. 

This work has been issued from the press 
of Moore, Wilstack, Keys & Co., Cincinnati, 
and is for sale in thjs city by W. B. Howe, 
bookseller. 


AN OVERLAND JouRNEY Yo CALIFORNIA IN THE 
SumMMER oF 1859, by Horace Greeley. Published 
by C. M, Suxtoa, Barker & Co , New York, 


The author of this book is the well known 
editor of the NV. Y. Tribune, and the work 
consists of the letters he wrote during the 
trip he made last sammer across the conti- 
nent to the Pacific. Many of the letters we 
read at the time they were published in tie 
daily new spapers, but on glancing over this 
volume we find them as fresh, and more en- 
tertaining than when first perused. The 
lotters form a faithful photograph of tie route, 
and some of country through which the 
traveler passed. Much of the routes had 
never been passes over before, and none can 
read them without being impressed with the 
conviction that they are as faithful as sun 
pictures. The chapters on the Mormon set: 
tlements and the Mormons themselves, are 
of the highest interest, as giving an account 
of that people that must be acknowlotged to 
be the most reliable and unprejudiced that 
has yet appeared in print. 

‘The work is for sale by Putnam, Smith & 
Co., booksellers, under the Russell House, 
Detroit. 





Our own State Press. 
[Continued from page 418, vol. 1.] 


Gratior County.—This is a new county 
and has as yet but one newspaper, the Gra- 
tiot News, now edited by M. Tompkins.— 
The late editor, in his valedictory, which has 
reached us, seems to indicate that eome of 
the patrons of the Wews don't “ pay the print 
er.” The News is published at Ithaca, not 
the home of the insdustrious Penelope, but 
the county seat of Gratiot, Michigan. 

HittspaLe County.—lIn this county there 
are three newspepers. The Hillsdule Stan- 
dard, published by H. B. Rowlson, is the Re- 
publican organ, and the Hillsdale Democrat, 
by N. B. Welper, is the Demccratic expo- 
nent. At Jonesville the Independent, by H. 
N. F. Lewis, is a spirited sheet, that. tries to 
pass along without rushing against the Scylla 
of the Democracy or into the Charybiis of 
the Republicans. Of course it needs a won- 
derful pilotage, and Lewis holds the helm 
with great skilk 

Incuam County.—This county has three 
newspapers, two of which are pub!ished at 
Lansing and one at the county seat, The 
Lansing Republican is edited by Rufus Hos- 
mer and published by Hosmer & Kerr, the 
printers for the State. The State Journul 
s Democratic, and is conducted by J. M, 
Griswold, Esq., who is also the popular post- 
master. The Ingh«tm County News is pub- 
lished at Mason, the county seat, by D. B. 
Harringtoa, Esq., and is neutral in politics. 

Ionta County.—The Jonie Gazette, Re- 
publican in its politica, was for a long time 
the only newspaper printed in this county.—- 
We have not scen a number of it for a long 
time, but it was a well conducted paper. The 
Ionia Weekly Journal has recently been pub- 
lisned at Ionia, by Messrs, Geo. W. Wilson 
and R. W. Haskins, and is tho representative 
of the democratic party of that county.— 
These gentlemen aro making « good paper. 

Jackson Coungy —Jackson county is rep- 
resented by two old substantial veterans, 
whose hard knocks frequently disturb their 
neighbors. Both are published at Jeckson, 
the republicans being faithfully attended 10 
by the Citizen, edited and published by C. V. 
Deland, Esq., and the democrats as well by 
the Patriot, edited and published by B. F. 
Bouton, Esq. 

Katamazoo County.—This large and pop- 
ulous county has but two newspapers, name 
ly, the Gazette, published and edited for many 
years by Volney Hascall, Esq, a firm, reliable 
democrat; aud the T'elegraph, the representa: 
tive of the republican interests, edited and 
published by H. E. Hascall, Esq. Both aro 
first class papers in size and management. 

Kent County.—Grand Rapids 1s the cen- 
tre of Kent county, and it is there that the 
press of that county is issued. ‘The Grand 
Rapids Eagle, conducted by A, B. Turner, 
Ksq., is published bo:h daily and weekly, and 
is staunch republican. ‘The Enguirer and 
Herald is the democratic expdnynt, and is 
conducted by A. K. Gordon, Ksq. It is a'so 
published daily and Weekly. The Great 

Western Journal is & large quarto, edited aud 
published by ‘l'homas D. Worrell, Esq., and is 
devoted ta literataro and news, 





with an iaquiry ioto its origin, its structure 


(To be continued.) 





) 
sz Let our readers give attention to the 
article under. Foreign Agrtculture entitled 
the “Lois Weedon System of Husbandry.” 
There are some suggestions tw it worthy of 
remark, For instance, we publisted a'state~ 
ment in our previous volume, that # discovery 
bad been made by a German Chest named 
Brustlein, that the soil possessed the property 
of holdiog certain fortilizing matters as a 
sponge holds water, and it was evident-that 
the finer the soil, and the more it was work+ 
ed, this property was increased. The Lois 
Weedon practice with wheat seems to cons 
firm the truth of this assertion; as well as 
that the atmosphere contains in a great de- 
gree, if not totally tho elements of fertility. 
Are not our farmers aware of this when they 
plow deep for corn, and when itisa well 
known fact, that the growth of the crop is 
promoted more by constant working it with 
the horse, than by the best of manure and no 
work? 








We call attentiou to the iuteresting article 
on the subject of temperance which will be 
found in this week’s paper. Itis our inten- 
tion from time to time to keep the readers of 
the Farmer informed of the progress of this 
most’ humane and beneficent of all modorn 
refurm movements, as. it is one in whieh all 
classes of community are concerned, and the 
battle against a common enemy is fought on 
ground where all can meet, regardless of pare 
ty politics or religious creeds. It isa cause 
which appeals to the pockets of tax-payers aa 
well as to the hearis of philanthropists, ag 
will be seen by the statistics given in’ anothe 
er column. 


%@ The eighth annual meeting of the 
United States Agricultural Society, is. to be 
held at the Smithsonian Inatitution, in Wash- 
ington, on the second Wednesday in Jaauary, 
1860. Axnong the topics to be discusaed, are 
the Establishment of a department of Agrti- 
culture, the steam piow, the culture of sim 
ghum imphee, underdraining, and-toress-trees, 
It is report.d that the Hoo. Heary Wager 
of New York, will probably be chosen Prose 
ident, and that the next exhibition will. be 
held some where in New York, 








Literary News.. 


PB The Scientific American commences a new 
volume vith the uew year; and we note that the 
Hon. Judge Misvn of Lowa, wao was go long and 
favorably knowo as the Uaited States Commige 
sioner of Patents, has been associated ‘with Messra,. 
Munn & Co., inthe conduct of. their business; at 
the Scientilic American office, New. York. 

#H-5S. M, E nerson & Co., of New. York, are the 
publis iers of the Usted States Journal, a monthly 
that contains alirge amoune of literary matter, 
and they have got up to go to each subscriber for 
1860, e very hands»ms> lithograph. of the celee 
brated painting by the French temale artiste, Rusa 
Bonheur, eatitied “ Che Horses Fair.’ This lithoe 
graph gives a very good conception.of thas world~ 
renowned picture, and makes a. baudsome ornae 
men‘ framed. 

$B The American Journal of Science and Arte, 
conducted by Urofessors B, Sillima, B. Silliman, 
Jr., and James H. Dana., incunnection with Prof. 
AsaGray, Prof. Louis Agassiz and Dr. Walcott 
Gibbs, commences a new volume with the Jannae 
ry number. This magazine is the. great journal of 
science in this country, and should be sustained 
much wore liberally than itis. The very scien. 
tific nature of the contents precludes it from-that 
general circulation that a jouraal of a. lower 
grade would necessarily have, and therefore itis 
not so wel! sustained as it ought to be. Wecome 
mend its claims to the notice of those who ure 
desirous to possess such @ journal, as the ablest 
exponent of American scieace on. this continent, 
All communica'ions are to.be addressed to Sillie 
man & Dana, New Haven, Conn, 

pay The Atlanlic Monthty bas commenced the 
year under the most favorable auspices, and itg 
January number is really a magazine caluntated 
to add to tie reputation. of Aicrican literature, 
both abroad and at home. The contents are ree 
markably varied, and if they are samples of what 
isto come during the year, the puolic ought to 
be satisfied. Wethiok.the “ Experiences of Same 
uel Absolem Fillibuster,” the truest and bestace 
count of the campsigas of Geazral Walker in 
Nicaragua that has yet appeared in print, and it 
is as good to read as'@ chapter oat of old Danie} 
Defue. ‘The begiauiag of the Professur'y S-ory 
is promising, whilst Whittier’s Eastera Legend uf 
Abdel Hassan, is a poe a worthy of him and tte 
magazine. The Messrs. Tivknur & Fields, tle 
new publisters of this magazine, have in th's 
number shown that it will nut -ulfer intheir hand-, 

J The New-York Economist and Dry Goods 
Reporter has been colarged aud has bevuine sti l 
more valuable than befo:e as a journal exclusively 
devoted to t1e markets, aad to the commoerse of 
the country. It is nuw wader the sole control of 
Joseph Mackey, whose address is 107 Pultoa St, 
New York, Zhe Ecouomist is published twice qa 
week, and has long beeaa most reiiabls exp nent 
on all subjects connected wita the trade uf the 
country. 





Qe Aver’s Amprican ALMANAC for 1860 is now 
realy for delivery gratis at all druggists’, who are happy 
to supply all that call for them, Every family should have 
and keep this book, It is worth having Comprising 
much general information of great value; it gives the 
best instruction for the cure of prevalent comptainte, 
that we can yet snywhere. Its aneclotes alone me 
worth a bushel of wheat, and its medical advice is somee 
times worth to the sick, the wheat’s weight in gold— 
Many of tho meilical alm snacs are trash, but this is solid 
metal. Its calculations are mado purposely for this lath 
tude and are therefore corrvot. Oalland get an Ayer 
Almanac, snd when got, keep it, 
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The Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household,and 
etteth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
BY SLOW, JAMIE. 
How few the ficeting days of man} 
How short a time they last! 
Another year forever gone, 
Is numbered with the past. 


A few more seasons hastening on, 
Like those already fled, 

Will measure out the destined span, 
And snap our brittle thread. 


Our life is but a winter's day, 
Of mingled joy and pain; 

The evening comes, we puss away, 
And ne'er return again. 


Yet the remembrance of that day 
With us shall ever go, 
Throughout a dread eternity 
Of endless bliss or wo. 


The dreary cold of winter flees 
Before the smiling spring, 

The darkness of the night is chased 
By morning's rosy wing. 


But on the cold, dark night of death 
No opening morn shall break, 
Until the final trumpet sound 
And all the dead awake. 








Winter Work. 


“Well, Mary, the hurry and bustle and 
excitement of the holidays are past, and now 
if you cannot help me invent some new 
amusements to pass away the time, I do not 
gee how we are to get through the rest of the 
winter. I will be so dull, and you will get 
homesick, and I shall have the blues, and we 
shall both lose our senses before spring.” 

“No fear of any such calamity happening 
to me,” said Mary, who had come from her 
country home to stay through the winter with 
‘hercitycousin, “I shall not get homesick while 
‘I have gomething to keep my hands busy, and 
I have provided for that before hand, so that 
in case you had no work to give me after our 
holiday playspell was past, I should have 
some of my own.” 

“Work!” exclaimed Lucy, with a little 
contemptuous surprise in her tone; “ who was 
talking of work? I thought you came here 
to be free of work for the winter, and rest 
yourself, and was thinking what I could do to 
amuse you and keep up my own spirits; I 
am not good at invention, and thought you 
might help me.” 

“Why, how did you pass last winter, Lu- 

>” 

“Last winter? O don’t mention it. The 
whole three months was as good as thrown 
away, and yet Inever worked harder in my 
life. There was mother and I, we counted 
up the days and hours after we got through, 
and it was just ninety days, averaging four- 
teen hours a day, that we worked on those 
“two pieces of worsted work, Pharaoh's 
Daughter, and the Woman at the Well, and 
then it took us nearly the whole summer to 
make that silk uot shawl and get it and the 
Pictures ready for the Fair. We might as 
well cali it the whole year thrown away, for 
what was the premium of two or three dol- 
lars on the pictures and a complimentary 
notice of the shawl in comparison to the time 
and work they cost? And they are of no 
earthly use to us now, for who wou'd want 
to wear a shawl after it had been hung up for 
show at such a place? and as for the pictures 
I can’t bear the sight of them since I heard 
the remarks made about them py the people 
at the fair, who criticised them over my shoul- 
ders till I felt my very ears tingle with shame. 
Of course they, honest folks, did not know 
who was listening! Bui I am done working 
for fairs, The trifling premiums they offer 
do not pay for the materials you work up, to 
say nothing of the time and labor thrown 
away.” 

“Why not make something useful then; 
something that would be of value to you or 
some one else after the fair is over? 

“Useful! What can I make that is useful 
in your meaning of the word? Linsey-wovl- 
sey, tow cloth, rag carpets and patch work 
quilts are quite out of my way. But what 
work have you on hand that you are so ambi- 
tious about as to take it visiting with you?” 

* Somethiog that I intend to show for pre- 
miums at the next Fair, and then to use for 
comfort the winter after,” replied Mary, taking 
from ker trunk as she spoke a skein of soft 

white yarn; and pointing at the same time to 
geveral other skeins of a dark, blue-gray color 
that were snugly packed in one corner,— 
“This is for myself, and with the gray I shal) 
make a pair of socks for father and for each 
of my brothers. I finished a pair of white 
stockings for mother before 1 came away, 
and now in a brie‘er time than it took you to 
make Pharaoh’s Daughter, I shall have com- 
" pleted seven pairs of fine warm socks and 


8 o:kings wh'ch, bisides he'ping to add to 
the interest of our exhibition of Domestic. 
Manufactures at the Fair, will be a great com- 
f:rt to us all ef.erward.” 

“You expect to get premiums on them all, 
of course,” said Lucy, “or you would not be 
at the trouble of showing them.” 

“No; I hope some younger and poorer 
girl than I am will draw the prizes. I think 
if the mere making of money is all the ob- 
ject we have in view, we had better do some- 
thing else with our handiwork, than carry it 
to an agricultural Fair.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, “it looks to me now 
like a great piece of folly when I think of 
the weeks and months I spent over those 
miserable pieces of c&nvas and worsted. I 
own Ihave been vexed a thousand times with 
myself for doing so; but then you know we 
city girls have not been taught to look upon 
such things in the practical way you do, and 
I was so silly as never to think but what if I 
drew the premium it would be so much clear 
gain, and I felt a'most angry that they did 
not come directly to me and put the money 
in my hands the moment the decision 
wasmade. Now I wonder they ever would 
pay it all, unless they want to encourage 
more such folly and wicked waste of time.— 
But after all, I cannot follow your exaniple, 
Mary; I have no brother to knit for, and fa- 
ther buys his stockings, and so do mother 
and I.” 

“Are there no destitute families in this 
great city, with children scantily clothed and 
suffering with this pinching cold ? ” : 
“Yes; many that know who would be 
glad of the coarsest covering for their little 
feet. I have often given them old clothes, 
but never thought I could do more.” 

“Put on your cloak and bonnet, Lucy; we 
will buy some yarn that will be suitable for 
that purpose, and for the month to come 
your knitting needles shall keep company 
with mine, and we will see if either of us get 
homesick, or have the blues, or lose our senses 
before spring. If you clothe half a dozen little 
feet with warm stockings, you will be happier 
than if you drew premiums on a dozen worst- 
ed caricatures of Pharaoh’s Daughter, and 
the Woman at the Well.” 





Claims of Farmers’ Wives. 


Your Clinton county correspondent, com- 
menting on a former article under the above 
head, published in the Farmer, says, ‘No 
woman worthy the name of wife, will ever be 
compelled to be a beggar at her husband’s 
purse strings, unlese that husband is unworthy 
the name.” Verily, if this is so, there are but 
few wives, or husbands either, I fear, that are 
worthy the name. 

Again he says, “The husband and wife 
should look upon each other as equal part- 
ners in their business,’ &c. This is right. — 
She should be equal. It was evidently the 


her husband’s equal, not above him or below, 
not his better or worse half, but his equal in 
the highest, broadest sense of that term; but 
I have yet to see that husband that looks up- 
on his wife, in practice as well as theory, as 
his equal partner in business, with the same 
right to their joint earning as he has himself. 
But then he asks, “ Is it not the sweetest drop 
in the cup of conjugal felicity that the wife is 
dependent upon the husband? what wife 
would be otherwise, if her husband is worthy 
of the trust and confidence which it is the 
nature of woman to repose in the object of 
her affections?” I think our Victor friend 
may be mistaken with rogard to “womanr’s 
nature,” or a wife’s nuture at the least; she 
dees not crave a greater degree of depen- 
dence than the husband, and there can be no 
necessity for it if she is his “equal partner in 
business”; and is he not aware that we can 
have too great an abundance of even a good 
thing? 

It is no “ sweet drop in the cup of her con- 
jugal felicity” to feel her dependence to the 
ex‘ent that some wives are made to—; a 
dependence sufficient to repress all their ener- 
gies and render them nonentities, as it were, 
in the scale of being. For no matter how 
high a woman’s views or aspirations may be 
with regard to herself or her children, or 
neighborhood, she is perfectly powerless with- 
out her husband’s concurrence, to carry them 
into effect; and how often does she deny her- 
self of every household comfort that she can 
possibly get along without, rather than en- 
dure the contention and strife that her re- 
quests for money are sure to create? 

Lastly, your correspondent exhorts hus- 
bands to “ give their wives all the money they 
ask for, and when thoy ask for it, and do it 
cheerfully.” Here again, if she was an equa! 
partner in business, there would be no neces- 
sity for her asking. Allow me to say to you 


design of the Creator that the wife should be | 


it works well, it is your duty to try to cunvince 
your fellow husbands of the fact. But we 
will be satisfied with an equal dividend, or 
even a per centage; for I don’t pretend to say 
but what some wives would spend money in- 
judiciously, or even extravagantly if they had 
all they wanted, and when they wanted it.— 
Let us first become accustomed to having 
money. A lady (a farmer’s wife) told me 
that she had shaken her money with some 
crumbs from her pocket into the swill pail, 
and it had been fed to the hogs, and account 


having money that she did not know what to 
do with it, i wish to have it distinctly ur- 
derstood that I do not accuse all hushands of 
this penny pinching propensity; these may be 
some noble exceptions. Our Clinton county 
friend no doubt is one. I have assumed the 
fact of his being a man and a busban ’, think- 
ing that no woman and wife could subscribe 
to that article as one “knowing these things 
by experience,” i wish to say in this connec: 
tion that it is from no vain desire to see my 
name in print, that I have taken to scribbling 
for the Farmer. I would elevate tho wifeand 
mother in her own estimation, and consequent- 
ly in the scale of being—not by whining 
around woman’s right’s conventions, meekly 
asking the privilege of thinking for herself, 
and being somebody in the world, but by 
calmly, quietly, and with dignity, claiming 
and maintaining her own social and domestic 
rights first; and, as ar initiatory step, 1 would 
advise her to have her own purse. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as ad- 
vocating separate interests of husband and 
wife, or of “ putting asunder that which God 
has joined together,” for I co firmly believe 
that a wife can love her husband just as sin- 
cerely and truly with a few dollars in her 
pocket as she can without ! 

I have many reasons for advocating the 
separate purse system, but fearing that I am 
forfeiting my .claim to “ brevity” if not good 
sense, too, I will only name one. Let me 
ask any reader of the FaRMER are you not 
happier for having the undisputed title to a 
little money? a wie is no exception to the 
general rulo. Give her the means and she 


will 
“Scatter blessings with a liberal hand.” 


and smoothe the wrinkles from many a brow 


of care. : 
A FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Wicked Woman. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 





Among the sprightly daughters of Michigan 
Mrs. Cummings is the most cheerful, Al- 
though past the meridian of life her black 
eye is still bright, and her step elastic as 
ever. A merry heart, which the wise man 
tells us is a continual feast, seems to be 
her portion; yet she js far from being a 
saint, as wili shortly appear. 

First. Mrs. Cummings will try to cheat. 
Often will she step into your door and with 
a smile, rematk, “Here is a mess of 
green peas, or here are a few fresh cherries 
(as the case may be) which were sent you,” 
endeavoring to leave you in doubt whom 
you are indebted to. But you know very 
well the bearer was the sender. If you go 
away and leave yourdoor unlocked, perhaps 
you will be surprised on your return witha 
dish of early tomatoes, or a bowl of fresh rasp. 
berries, sitting on your table and seeming 
to say, “‘ Guess how I got here.” 

Second. Mrs, Cummings will lie. Wheu 
she has taken the greatest pains to oblige 
you she assures you, with the most bare- 
faced confidence, that if was no trouble at 
all—notking but a pleasure. 

When she asks you to carry home a 
basket of apples, she says they are worth. 
less things, but hopes you can use them,.— 
You feel almost offended that she will offer 
you such an inferior article. However, out 
of politeness, you accept them, and on open- 
ing the basket find not only the choicest 
fruit, but probably some other nice present, 

Third. Mrs. Cummings will steal. When 
children call into her house on some errand, 
she fills their mouths with plum cake, their 
pockets with toys, and their ears with stories, 
Thus ske steals their hearts till their parents 
are pestered all the time for permission to go 
to Mrs. Cummings, 

Fourth. Mrs. C. is selfish. All this she 
does for her own gratification. A smile on 
a child's face gives h.r so much pleasure that 
she studies every means to call it up. The 
happiness of others is a weil spring of enjoy- 
ment to herself. Who then will deny that 
she is selfish in promoting the cumfort of oth- 
ers? 

And, finally, Mrs, ©. is greedy. Wide as 
her field of enjoyment seems to be, she is nev- 
er satisfied, but isever on the lookout for 








my Victor friend, if you have tried this plan 
and do really “know from experience” tha; 


fresh sources of gratification, Full as her cup 
is in this world, she really expects to driuk of 


ed for it by her being so unaccustomed tc 





the full river of pleasure in another. In 
short, she pretends to be a Christian. I might 
say more, hut certainly this is enough. 

You that will not follow a good example, 
go and imitate this bad one. 


~~ 





Fireside Fun. 


In a Christmes letter to the Cincinnati Ga 
zette, W. T. Coggeshall, State Librarian of 
Ohio, thus discourses on the effect of cheer- 
fulness at home: 

“How many men and women who are loved 
and honored in the world to-day, can trace 
the saving grace which gave them power to 
resist sore temptations, to familiar cheerful- 
ness at the fireside of their childhood—cheer 
fulness which enabled son and daughter, in a 
confiding spirit, to get very near father or 
mother. 

“Chess, backgammon, whist and newspa- 
pers are not enough for American firesides-~— 
Lively conversation, pleasant jokes, jolly play, 
indeed, are required. Morals as well as man- 
ners—nerves as well as muscles, demand 
them. 

“The father who plays blind-man’s buff 
with his girls, will be less likely to grieve 
over runaway matches, than he who, in aus- 
terity, if not stupidity, flies to his office or 
counting house, to escape from the nonsense 
of the children; the mother who teaches her 
boys that if they have something worth 
laughing about, she would like to share the 
sport with them, will not as often mourn that 
her boys are imitators of ribald jokers, or 
victims of obscene or venial sportsmen, as she 
who in calm, unapproachableness, conscien- 
tiously reprimands, makes, patches and mends. 

“But, ‘familiarity breeds contempt, says 
the proverb— one of the many things proverbs 
say out of which fools make lies—to which 
I answer, so be it, with incxpressible pity for 
the children of its object. No one but the 
king-fool of a serious family need be afraid 


of it. 
* Neither business prosperity, nor financial 


distress—neither public duty, nor domestic 
tasks—neither lessons for every-day nor for 
Sabbath school, necessarily forbid lively plays 
or amusing talks at the fireside—or walks 
or rides, which all the family may enjoy— 
to which all may look forward—each one 
striving, with delight, to make a joke, or 
tell a story, or introduce a play—or de- 
ecribe a curiosity—or state a fact which may 
provoke laughter from, or suggest agreeable 
thought to the others. 

“Families which thus cultivate gladness— 
thus exercise wisdom for recreation—two or 
three, now and then meeting together, but none 
neglecting the home circle, have no sorrows 
over street brawls, or midnight marauding 
among their boys—over wicked gossip or 
idle gadding among their girls—over loung- 
ing about groceries, for polities and tobacco, 
or petty scandal, among their men. 

“Legitimate business and household fun 
givo zest to each other. Home play and 
schocl study, directed as they may be, by 
wise encouragement better than by inflexible 
restraint, prepare for and make one another 
deligh:ful. 

“Think of it, parent of one or of many 
childrea! How glad were the little folks of 
your household this blessed Christmas morn- 
ing! Can you describe the sparklo there 
was in their eyes when they went to bed last 
night, hoping and trusting in Kris Kringle or 
Santa Claus? Did not your youth come 
back to you, with delightful memories, when 
you listened to the outbursts of boisterous 
thankfulness, of genuine gladness, which 
greeted the well filled stockings in the cor- 
ner, or the curious Christmas tree in the cen- 
tre of the parlor, when all the children had 
danced down stairs in their night gowns, ree 
gardless of jack frost? 

“If you are not a victim of pinching pov- 
erty, or distressing disease—in which case 
may you have been gladdened by a timely 
gift—if you are not crusty and miserly—in 
which case may all the children of the neigh- 
borhood beseech you for gifts till bed time 
—if you are not prim and self sanctimonious 
—in which case may every ingeniously mis- 
chievious child of your acquaintance cut up 
a thousand capers on your best carpet, in the 
midst of your best furniture—you have 
Seen joy enough to-day to give you a right 
glad heart. Let it express itself. You have 
eaten a hearty dinner, it is fair to pre.ume, 
and you are complacent and indulgent; have 
® familiar, humor-eliciting talk or a good 
romp with the children then, or a mirth pro- 
voking game. If you cannot talk or play 
yourself, listen and laugh while you encour- 
age the little folks to be as merry as they 
know how to be, Your good dinner will di- 
gest satisfactorily, Your sleep will be sound, 
or, if you dream, it will be of— 


“——= scenes of your chiidhood, 
Which fund recollection presents to your view; 


* You will be more cheerful to-morrow, for 
the fun of to-night; in your office, your shop, 
your kitchen, or your sitting room, wi!l work 
more effectively, and with less fatigue than is 
customary. 

“Try the experiment. As the little folks 
say of a sweet kiss, in their play of Marching 
to Quebec, 

“It can do you no harm, but a great deal of good.” 

“If it dovs, profit by our experiment. If 
it is a new experience, my word for it, your 
fireside will become dearer to you than it was 
the last year. You will sce new gifts and 
new beauties in your children. They will 
find new charms for love and trust in fa- 
ther or mother—new causes for confidence 
in each other—new assurances that 


“Mid pleasures and palaces, tho’ they may roa: 
Be it over so humble, there's no place like home” 





Thinking and Acting. 


Here is a man that has been poor; that has 
been a slave toa trade; that has scarcely 
been able to pay his rent, and prcvide for the 
wants of the family that has been increasing 
about him. Ho says, “So long as I live in 
this community, I shall bea drudge. I will 
go to the territories. I understand that in 
Iowa, and Minnesota, and the other newly 
setiled parts of the country, a man can get 
a living much easier than he can here.” This 
is what he thinks of when he comes home 
from work, cold and supperless. He lies 
down, and, ha’f asleep, he says, “Oh, if I 
were only there!’ He pictures to himself 
vast wheat-fields, and imagines that he has 
a hundred acres of corn, and 1t seems to him 
that the ricks and barng cannot hold his 
abundance; and, before slumber overtakes 
him, asmile lights up his grim face, as he 
thinks what he will do, and have, and be, 
when he gets West He fancies that he will 
secure houses and lands, and have all the 
com ‘orts of life, and be justice of the peace, 
if not a member of the Legislature! In the 
midst of such reveries he drops asleep. In 
the morning he wakes up pained and almost 
disappointed to find that he must resume his 
accustumed tasks; and he says, “ I almost 
thought, last night, that I was out there, but 
I see that Iam not.” And so he goes on, 
month after month, and stays at home, and 
performs his drudgery, just because he mere- 
ly thinks about going West, and wishes he 
was there, and pictures in his imagination the 
advantages he would gain by being there, 
without taking any steps to get there.” 
Another man in the same neighborhood, 
goes with him tor a while; but a day comes 
whon his hardships seem a little too severe to 
be borne, and he says, “ There shall be an 
end to this. Ihave made up my nind. You 
may be a fool, and stay here, and be drudge, 
if you want to; but I shall not for anybody; 
Iam going!” ‘ Ah!” says the other man, 
“TI think I will go, too, but”—but, you know, 
is the gate out of which afl hell comes; or 
he says, “I will goif’—and wf is the other 
ieaf of that gate, for it is a doubleleaved one. 
He is afraid that if he starts, he will not be 
able to git there. He does not know as he 
can get money enough to go with. He fan- 
cies that the fatigue of the journey might be 
too great for him. The thought comes into 
his mind that if he should go away off there 
where he would be without friends, and he 
should not succeed, his condition mizht be 
worse than it now is, Ard when it comes to 
this: Will you make up your mind that on 
the first of March you will sell everything 
you have got—and that will not take long— 
and sturt? his courage flags and fails. Where- 
as, the other man says, “* My condition can- 
not be much worse than it is now; and I 
would as lief die as remain in my present con- 
dition; so I will go on the first of March, if 
I have to go on foot every step of the dis- 
tance.” And if you bring up this and that 
difficulty in the way of his going, he says, “ I 
am not going to borrow any trouble about 
tho matter: I am determined tv go, and go 
Twill!’ And that man goes, and succeeds, 
and is, perhaps; seut to Washington as a re- 
presentative—no great rise, but still some- 
thing! —Beecher. 





From nature man derives everything. The 
spider taught him weaving; the fish furnished the 
idea of a boat; the swan the pleasing model of the 
sail; the palm led to the erection of a pillar; the 
skin of the brutes gave us the idea of dress, and 
the cocoa-nut led to the beerjug. The tax on 
wood alone appears to be purely a human inven- 
tion. 

What Literature is.—Poetry is said to be the 
flower of literature; prose is the corn, potatoes 
and meat; satire is the acquafortis; wit is the 
spice and pepper; love letters are the honey and 
sugar; letters containing remittances are the ap- 
ple dumplings. 

A Comparison.—A pleasant, cheerful wife isa 
rainbow set in the sky, when her husband’s mind 
is tossed with storms and tempests; but a dissatis- 
fied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble.is like 





The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildw 
Or some other spot that your infancy knew.” 


one of those fiends who delight to torture lost 
spirits, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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THE NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


[Everybody knows by heart the famous poem begin- 
pes “Twas the night before Christmas, &c, 
The following capital parody appears in the New York 
Courier and Enquirer of last week :] 


*Twas the night after Christmas, when all through the 
house, 

Every soul was abed, and as still as a mouse, 

Those stockings sv lately St. Nicholas’ care, 

Were emptied of all that was eatable there. 

The darlings had duly been tucked in their beds— 

With very full stomachs and pain in their heads. 


I was dosing away in my new cotton cap, 

And Nancy was rather far gone in 4 nap, 

When out in the Nurs'ry srose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my sleep—crying—"“ What is the mat- 
ter?” 

I flew to each bedside—still half in a doze, 

Tore open the curtains and threw off the clothes. 

While the light of the taper served clearly to show 

The piteous plight of those objects below, 

For what to the fond father's heart should appear, 

But the little pale face of each sick little dear, 

For each pet that had crammed itself full as a tick, 

I knew in a moment now felt like old Nick. 


Their pulses were rapid, their breathings the same, 
What their stomach rejected I'll mention by name— 
Now Turkey, now Stuffing, Plum Pudding of course, 
And Custards, and Crullers, and Cranberry sauce, 
Before outraged nature all went to the wall, 
Yes—Lollypops, Flapdoddle, Dinner and all, 

Like pellets, which urchins from pop guns let fly, 
Went figs, nuts and raisins, jam, jelly and pie, 

"Till each error of diet was brought to my view, 

‘To the shame of Mama and of Santa Claus too. 


I turned from the sight, to my bed room stepped back, 

And brought out a bottle marked “ Pulv. Ipecac,” 

When my Nancy exclaimed—for their sufferings 
shocked her— 

Don’t you think you had better, love, run for the 
Doctor? 

I ran—and was scarcely back under my roof, 

When I herrd tho sharp clatter of old Jalap’s hoof, 

I might say that I hardly had turned myself round, 

When the Doctor came into the room with a bound, 

He. was coyered with mud from his head to his foot, 

And the suit he had on was his very worst suit; 

He had barely had time to put hat on his back, 

And he leoked like a Falstaff half fuddled with sack. 

His eyes how they twinkled! Had the Doctor got 
merry? : 

His cheeks looked like Port and his breath smelt of 
Sherry, 

He had‘nt been shaved for a fortnight or so, 

And the beard on his chin wasn’t white as the snow. 


But inspecting their tongues in spite of their teeth, 

And drawing his watch from his waistcoat beneath— 

He felt of each pulse,— ssying—“ each little belly 

Must get rid"—here he laughed—“ of the rest of that 
jelly!” 

I gazed on each chubby, plump, sick little elf, 

And groaned, when he said so,—in spite of myself, 

But a wink of his eye when he physicked our Fred, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He didn't prescribe—but went straightway to work, 

And dosed all the rest—gave his trowsers a jerk, 

And aiding directions while blowing his nose— 

He buttoned his coat :—from his chair he arose, 

Then jumped in his gig—gave old Jalap a whistle, 

And Jalap dashed off as if pricked by a thistle, 

But the Doctor exclaimed ere he drove out of sight, 

“They'll be well by to-morrow—good night! Jones— 
good night!” 


For Boys to Read. 





To be a man—a true mav—such a man as 
the new age, which the young men of the pre- 
sent day are about to assist in inaugurating, 
demauds—is no small thing. To meet fully 
the requiremen's of to day and of the future, 
you must he a healthy, we |-developed, many- 


sided, symmetrical man—a man with a sound 


body, a strong, disciplined intellect, and a 


large, brave, pure heart. 


1. In the first place,” you must be a man 
Do not young man (and we ad- 
dress ourself especially to young men,) un- 
Physical health 
and efficiency—soundness of bodily organiza- 
tion and regularity of functional action—lic 


physically. 


derrate this requirement. 


at the very foundation of all useful acquire 
ments. 
in dealing with earthly affairs, and itis in 
vain that you bring in everything else. Hear 
the confession of the late lamented Horace 
Mann on this point: 

*I am certain,” he says, in his “ Letter to 
a Student at Law,” ‘that I could have per- 
formed twice the labor both better and with 


greater ease to myself, had I known as much 
of the laws of health and life at twenty-one 
In college I was taught ail 
about the motions of the plancts as carefully 
as if they would have been in danger of get- 
ting off the track if I had not known how to 
trace their orbit; but about my own organi- 
zation, aud the conditions indispensible to the 
healthful functions of my own body, J was 
Notting could 
I ought to have be- 
gun at home, and taken the stars when ‘t 
The conse- 
quence was, I broke down at the commence- 
ment of my second year, and have not known 


as I do now. 


left in profound ignorance. 
be more preposterous. 


should have come their turn. 


a well day since.” 


In preparing, therefore, for the great work 
of life, take the body first. If you have 
good health, thankfully hold it fast; cherish 


it with jealous care, as a priceless treasure 


As a capital on which to commence life, rolis 
of bank-bills and bags of gold are not to be 


compared withit. Like any other capital 
it may be increased or diminished. 


penditures, fall into poverty and bankruptcy 
If you have a strong, well-developed, sym 


metrical body, see to it that it do not deter 


iorate. If it be not absolutely perfect, i 


may be improved. Strengthen and harden 
your muscles, throw back your shoulders, ex- 


pand your chest, deepen your respiration.— 
All this may easily be donc, and the “ How 
to doit” is clearly explained in books which 
are within the reach of all. 

Be a man p*ysically—a man in bone, and 
muscle, and nerve, Be not ashamed to learn 
a lesson from those glorious old pagans, the 
ancient Greeks, whose young men were wont 
to esteem the simple crown of green leaves, 
which was placed upon the brow of the vic- 
tor in their noble athletic games, as a decora- 
tion more to be coveted that the diadem of 
a king. 

2. With the sound body, you need, in or- 
der to be one of “the men of the time,” a 
strong, well-cultivated, and strictly-disciplin- 
ed mind—a mind competent to grapple with 
the highest political and social problems. 
Here, again, you may be almost anything 
you desire to be. The brain, like the lungs 
or the limbs, is developed by exercise. The 
faculties of the mind,in common with the 
muscles of the body, are continually strength- 
ened by judicious use. 

Schools and teachers are good in their 
way, but the young man must not depend 
| wholly upon them, even where he can com- 
mand the best of both, You cannot dis- 
pense with self-culture. Thereis much to be 
done that no one can do for you. Our 
greatest men are self-made men; and, what- 


death,” 
and in good health too. . 


yet your bed fellow heard you snofe several times. 


you have done many things equally as bad for a 
penny. 


very well the dirt was not over your shoes. 


Haste often trips its own heels, 
to hear what they are not ashamed toact. Pride 
isthe flower that grows in the devil’s garden.— 
More are drowned in the wine-cup than in the 
ocean. He who buys too many superfluities, may 
be obliged to sell his necessaries. 


the more dey crushed, H.W. J. 


Commodore Stephen Decatur. 








FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Every day Exaggerations.—“1I am tired to 
So you have said often, and are alive still 


“TI have not had a winkof sleep all night.” And 


“IT would not do it for the world.” And yet 


“We were up to our knees inmud.”” You know 


Truisms.—Borrowed garments seldom fit well. 
Men often blush 





Charade, 
My first ie a river in England. 
My second is an exclamation. 
My third is a measure. 
My whole is a plant that grows more luxuriantly 


Greenfte 


Answer to Biographical Enigma of Dec, 24th: 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
A NEW STYLE-PRICE $50. 
This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 


having over & qua.ter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State in the 


ever may be your condition in life, you must, 
to a great extent, makes yourself or be never 


Leave the body out of the account, 


Learn to think—to think consecutively ; be 
patient in your investigations; avoid hasty 
generalisations; accustom yourself to the 
methodical arrangement of thoughts and 
facts; study to express yourself clearl;—to 
say just what you mean and no more or less, 
and to waste no words. First develope and 
then discipline every faculty of your mind.— 
Be a man intellectually—a sound man—a 
clear headed man—a man who knows what 
he is about. 
3. Bat, with all the rest, you must be a 
man of heart. The healthy body and the 
sound mind may make you in one sense a 
great and successful man, but scarcely a good 
ora happy one. You will have power to do, 
but what will you do? We cannot feel sure 
that it will be tke right thing. To become 
truly an honor to your country and ago, and 
a benefactor of the race, the affections and 
moral feelings must have due developement 
and cultivation. To be wholly a man, you 
must carry a man’s heart in your bosom—a 
heart loyal in every pulsation to family, 
friends and country. You must bea dutiful 
son, a loving brotier, and, if you have assum- 
ed those relations, a tender husband and fa- 
ther. You must be true as steel to your 
friends, whatever wind may blow; you must 
love your country, and be ready to serve 
her if she need your service , you must stand 
firm in your integrity as aman among men, 
and in the sight of God. 
And this isnotall. Having the ability to 
do, you must use it. If you claim to bea 
man, you must do a man’s work in the world, 
and do it cheerfully, bravely and faithfully.— 
There is no room for idlers in this work-day 
world. There is enough tobe done. If you 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 


WASHINGTON, 


fabric sewed 


the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-nedia, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
itshe works for one cent an . Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 





The Great Economizer of Time 
AND PRESERVER OF*HEALTH! 


Ever invented ! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MEOHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 

at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
ee Higa hs ga Mississippi, Missouri, 


io, Indiana, Lllinovi: entucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 
nae ee 





The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 


Particular ‘attention is invited tv the 
NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
: ($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 
TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH- 

Ger Senv. For a CincuLar, 
L. D. & H. C..GRIGGS, 
Gen’'l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


AND 


BRITISH REVIEWS. 


SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to pub- 
» lish the following leading British Periodicals, viz: 
1—THE LONDON QUARTERLY. aang. 
2-- THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ( Whig). 
8—THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church). 
4—THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ( Liberal). 
5—BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MA Caare. ) 
Tory. 
These periodicals ably represent the great political 
parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical—but 
polities formsonly one feature of their character, As 





are not willing to. do your part, just step 
aside and make room for those who are better 
disposed. There is a time for play and a 
time for rest, but there is none for idle loiter 
ing. Be up and doing. 

In body, mind, and heart—in being, think - 


Year by 
year you may grow richer in vital resources, 
or you may, by extravagant and foolish ex- 


ing, feeling, and action, BE A MAN !—Life Il 
lustrated. 


———$_—_—_—____<p— * 


Household Varieties. 








Women and Literature—The literature cf three 
centuries ago is not decent to be read; we expur- 
gate it. Within a hundred years woman has be- 
come a reader, and for that reason as much or 
more than anything else, literature has sprung to 
abigher level. No need now to expurgate all 
youread. Wowan, too, is now an author; and I 
undertake to say, that the literature of the next 
century will be richer than the classic epochs, for 
that cause. Truth is ohe, absolute; but opinion 
is truth, filtered through the moods, the blood, the 
disposition of the spectator. Man has looked at 
creation and given us his impression, in Greek 
literature, and in English, one sided, half-way, all 
awry. Woman now takes her stand to give her 
views of God’s works and her own creation; and 
exactly in proportion as woman, though equal, is 
eternally different from man, just inthat proportion 
will the next century be doubly rich because we 
. | shall have both sides — Wendeil Phillips. 

How a French Mayor Cures Smoking.—The 
Mayor of Douai, ina circular to the communal 
school-masters, expresses his determination to 
*| put down the precocious habit of smoking, which 
he learns by the repor‘ of the police prevails to a 
deplorable extent among the boys of that city.— 
He therefore desires the schoolmasters not only to 
mark down for pubishment all children whom 
*| they may see smoking 1n the streets, but to search 
-|the pockets and portfolios of the sclolars from 
time to time, and to take away all cigars, cigar- 
t | ettes, pipes and tobacco which may be found. He 
authorizes the most severe punishments, and will 





THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Prepare for the Great Political Cam- 
paign of 1860, 


IMNDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Tur Tripuna- vow more than eighteen years old, and 


Union—will continue in essence what it has been—the 
earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge, and Prosperity. 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large imperial si.cet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
editorials on the topics of the times, employing a Jarge 
corps of the best newspaper writers the day; Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of 
Congress; Reports of Leetures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Lite- 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 
Cookery,&c. We atrive to make the Tribune a news- 
paper to meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 
news alone costing over $15,000. i 


TERMS; 
Tus DatLy Trinvuns is mailed to subscribers at $6 per 
annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Thursday and Friday, and_contains 
all the editorials of the daily, with the Cattle, Horse and 
General markets, reliably reported expressly for The 
Tribune; Notices of New Inventions, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 
Congressional doings, with the more important speeches. 
We shall, as heretofore, make the Semi- Weekly Tribune 
a Literary, as well asa gents newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank o 
family papers. 


TERMS: 

One copy one year...$3 00 Five copies, 1 year..$11 25 
Two copies, one year. 5 00 10 do. one andres, 20.00 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty we 
will send The Daily Tribune one year, 
THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials-on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week inter¢st- 
ing correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical, and. Agricultura.ar- 
ticles, as on Cookery, &c., &o.  - i 

We shall, during this year as hitherto, constant. labor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by The Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, 
shall continue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the world. We consider the Cattle market 
reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. i 


ERMS: 
One copy, one year..$2 00 Five copies, one year....$8 
Three copies, one year, 5 00 Ten copies, one year...--12 
Twentv copies, to one address... ... .20-.2sene .-----20 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber.....-.% 
Any person sending us a club&f twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy, For a club of forty, we 
will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a club of 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will be sent gratis. | 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advanc, All letters to be addressed to 
ORACE GLEELEY & Co., Tribune Buildi 

53-6t3eow Nassau-st., New York. 


For Satrin Detroit at Wholesale and Retail, at’Pub- 

lisher’s Prices, by WM. B. HOWE. 

Now Reapy—Single copies sent by mail, post paid, for 
Twenty-five canto Oma Dori Cortun, pet-paid, 

for Two Dollars. Agents Wanted. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs, 
FOR 1860. 
¥ SIXTH NUMBER of this work is now ready. 
and presents features of no less attractiveness and 
value than its predecessors. Tho following abstract of 
its contents, together with the fact that they are ILtus- 
TRATED by no less than Ong HuNnpDRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHT ENGRAVINGS, will afford better evidence of this 
than anything the Publishers can say. 
1. ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Tuirrty-Si1x EnGRa- 


VINGS. 
II. COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-rivk EnGra- 
VING Eight Originai Designs. 
*,* This is a chapter which will prove servicable ese 
eclally to those who wish suggestions as to neat and 
nexpensive structures for practical purposes, which with 
some taste and considerable extent of accommodations 
combine great convenience of interior arrangement. 
Ill. HEDGES—Tutrteen ENGRAVINGS. 
IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Firrern En- 
GRAVINGS. 
V. FARM GATES-~ Firrzen ENGRAVINGS. 
VI. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-rive EnGra- 


VINGS. , 

VII. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE— Twenty®onE 
ENGRAVINGS. * 

VIL OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Srx Encra- 


VINGS, 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Sgven En- 


GRAVINGS, 

X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLAN Y—Twetvsr ENGRAVINGS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
nomlcal Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap atits retail price, while the Publishers, in order 
to promote its extensive circulation, are prepared to 
offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in 














ture, Morality and religion, they stand,@ they ever have 
stood, unrivaled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
amore correct and satisfactory record of. the current 
literature of the , throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source, 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Re prints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of subscert - 
bers about as soon as the original editions, 


Organs of the most profound writers i ticy Litera- 


TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews..-- -----$3 00 
For any two of the four Revie-vs-..--..--- 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews-- -.-.. 7 00 
For all Four of the Reviews.--. .......--- 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine...- -...---. - 8 00 
For Blackwood and one Review..-- .-.-.- 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews.....---- 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews osen 2 OO 
For Blackwood and four Reviews.-.-- -.-- 10 00 
Moneys current in the Stale where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 
CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to Cus ordering four or more 


copies of any one og more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
Riews and Blackwood for $30, and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF CHARGE. When sent by mail, 
the PostaGE to any part of the Umited States will be 
but Twenty-four cents a year for Blackwood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum, 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post nate ty the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
53 No. 54 Gold-st., New York. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 

|e SALE at Penrieip’s AGr’L Warenouse, at man- 

ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit. Mich. 


CUMMINGS PATENT 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
the best in use, 4 hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD'S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858 53-tf 
CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
HE suscriber has issued ¢circular on the Cranberr 
and its Culture, which he will forward by mail to all 
sending a stamp tv pre-pay return postage. Also, has 
the Plants for sale. for both high and low lands, and will 
forward them ina fresh state by express to all parts of 
the United States. Price, $2 to $5 per 1000, Address, 

















sanction any measure which the schoolmasters 
may devise to check the growing evil. 








ULLIVAN BATES, 
52-8w Bellingham, Nortolk Co., Mass. 


quantities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nur- 
serymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others 
who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
Address all orders or inquiries to 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N.Y. 
WHO ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A weekly Journal 
* forthe Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. Two 
Dollars a year; and 
THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly— Fifty Cents a year. 
SAMPLE COPIKS 
Of these Journals sent free to all applicants. 46-2n&j 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


\ E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 
B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, : 
and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseuses for which it is recommonded, viz 
Acute and Chronie Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also scen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


Wo «lo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Bristot, Mtica, 





T. M. Hunt, 4 apurn. 
J. J. Foor, Hamilton. J. Osuorn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. KEtiy & Co., Geneva. 
$. Wuite & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan, 
A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firou & Ditvays, Syracuse 
W. Suaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 
J.G. BaArLeEr, Leroy, H. & E. Gaytorp,Cleveland 
T. Beap.e, Elmira. G. Wiiiarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Martugews, Buffalo. G. G. GriLLet, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro., Erie. 
N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
‘Weething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep, 
Sold by Druggists generally. Prior 25 Cents. 
C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 
29-6m Auburn, N. Y. 


D] ; Dh DiI A ae ) VO 
PURE BLOOD SUFFOLK PIGS. 
I HAVE a few pairs of Suffolk Pigs for sale. They ore 
bred from Stickney's imported stock, of Boston, and 
are Superior specimens of the breed, They were award- 
ed the first premium at the late Michigan State Fair at 
| Detroit. 
|" Also, a fine DEVON BULL, three years old, winner 
of the first prize at the Lucas Co, Fair, two successive 
years. I will sell them low for cash or exchenge them 
. HA . 








_ THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


Auliman & Mitler’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


I8_NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
Tiuckcnines which our farmers want, The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well'merited. 

A much more conclusive proof of their Su 
F wenger Saag 95 a the many Féeld Tréats whi 
they have hml, by FARMERS, on their, own, lands, a® 
their own leisure, and in open competition with — 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


Imevery such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” recei 
the decided apprebation of the Practical —_ 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at e 
‘SYRACUSE, N. Y., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! ~ 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma? 
. Offered: by the , 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOOKETY 
Por the 


BEST MOWING MACHINE, 


Was awarded te this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 


Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 
It has-also receiver “t the 





Indiana State Agricul: “al Soeiety’s Field Trial, 
Trambull county, Ohio, ote miu: 
Clark county, Ohlo, Premium, 
Albany county, New York, That Premium 
Queen's cuunty,.L. I., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Prez 
Portage connty, Ohio, ret Prenton’ 
Summit county, Ohio, por First. Premium, 
nd at 


‘MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS 
besides the decision of the Farmers in its fa’ over 
competitors, in: many field tri: ange the ye 


themselves, with the single obj of sat 
BUCKEYE also recoived the New York State 


selves which was the best machine. 





Agricultaral Soci Prem 
Oothoctiout State Fate; First bio oot 
do ~ do. ‘do Firét Premiom. 1858, 
Kastorn Virginia tents Fai Trae om oe 
a 
‘Western Virginia State Fair, First om 183& 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair tm 
1859, and numerous other 


: f . wrt at OF aig 
State, County and Town Awards t 
It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence, that ‘the 
are now offered, (after the successful trial by. than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last snmmer), as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—suited 
to every variety of grass and grain and-to every variety 

and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and. 

We intend to manufacture in the best, manne! the 
Mowers and. Reapers which the farmers of Michigam 
need— if they will let us know in good timé’ the 
sooner the better) how many they will want... 

They cannot be hurried up, on short; notice, and. the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit poogmell, 
tor us to make «a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he givws his order, the more certain he 
ie 6 WATERS. LATHROP & MeN AUGHTTO 

TE OP & McNAUG im. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. . ~ 42-tf 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL! 


SANVFORD’S PATENT. 
FARM MULL, Portable, Sim Compras anti 
made on an ore new rotors with plates 

aving a reciprocating and oscilating, instead ofa rotary 
motion, with all the power applied within: one:ine 
of the centre of the shaft, and one that has been fal 
tested and improved by two years experience, is. now of- 
fered to the public. Every mill is tested, and no one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine 
enough for stuck feed in eight minutes; many kinds of 
grain it will grind .such faster, 

Itisa PREMIUM MILL for the People, and obtained 
the SILVER MEDAL it the lute Hahibition at the 
American Institute in the City of New York. 

TuE People’s Mill can be put into any saw-mill, 
Pi os Mill is the cheapest Mill ever offered te 

e public. 

Tur People’s Mill is the simplest Mill ever made, 

Tus J eople’s Mill is tho most durable in use, 

Tur People’s Mill has the most grinding surface of 
auy portable mill. 

Tur People’s Mill requires less power than any other, 
doing the same amount of work. 

Tue People’s Mill requires less speed than any other. 

Tue People’s Mill is adapted to any kind of power. 

Tur People’s Mill is not a rotary mill. 

Tne People's Mill obviates all the objections to the 
cast-iron rotary mill. 

Tur People’s Mill will grind a}l kinds of grain, coarse 
or fam feed, a 

Tue People’s Mil? will grind Plaster, Bone 
kinds of Grain, Malt, Rene teen, Spices, &o, , i a 

TuE People's Mill, largest size, requires about twe 
horse power. 

Tux People’s Mill only requires about two hundred 
ong fift sev oiutene er minute, 

nk People’s Mill, largest size, will grind from on 
rp ete and fifty to two hundred pathels ot grain in 
1OUTs, 

Tux People’s Mill msy be renewed at the cost of the 
plates, which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made of hard iron, dressed or grooved 
on both sides, and the reviprocating motion keeps the 
grinders sharp. There is no bolé to it, which, we think, 
experience has proved of no use on portable mills. The 
common sieve is suflicient for all ordinary family pure 
poses. Three sizes— 


No. l, a Hand Mill--price $20, No. 
; No. S400 er? oe eee 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 

err aA Mill may be seen in constant use at my shop, 
also at 17 Spruce-st., New York, a few doors below the 
Tribune Building, 

Ger" I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 

Address, Rk. L, HOWARD, Butfalo, N. Y. 

(71 also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass 

and Grain Harvester. 52-3w 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. | 
\No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales, 


STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. 

Great ors grey Fy Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted, 

All sizes shown on Store Floor. 

Scales for all uses on sale, 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES, 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
| WITH HALL'S POWDER PRUOF LOCKS. 
Vault Doors, Money Boxes. 
Banx Looks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices. 
HERRING’S SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel “Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, Et/GLAND, 


Tested many year in all climates, Europe and 
America. eigh less; Better Tones; Hoard 








Used 





, &c., in all parts. 


V ‘S3SV'J 90119 put siepnod} 











farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Compost- 
TION Bris, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices, 


and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads 


£% PUeg “AVMs TOV; 10 ‘uON}01j51395 OATS 0} pozusiiva ojvos Livaq ofS 


§S™ First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe's Scales. 
*S99|1 J SJOxCH 38 Slog pur sayeg ‘sopvog A 











for sheep on liberal terms. AO 
b1-3w Toledy, Ohio. 





BELLS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES. 
“ly 
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MICHIGAN FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
"Wublication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
"DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








s. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

Netvithstanding that excellent sleighing exists in the 

ssountry’ produce is coming in very slowly, and as acon, 
sequence the market presents this week a very quiet ave 
pect. Flour is extremely dull and inactive. Grain gen- 
erally, is in good demand, and some varieties, as corn 
anil oats, ate higher thaw last reported. For dressed 
hogs the market is about over. Shippers have ceas- 
ed operations; packers are almost through and the mar- 

( Uket drags on more heavily than it has at any. time since 
the opening. Prices consequently are lower and tend 
-downward. Butter and eggs are also dull and lewer.— 

‘“The probability is that we shall now have fora few 
weeks, dull markets in all branches of produce. 

Flour—Very few sales take place in the flour market 
and nune fur shipment, We quote flour dull at $4 75 
for superfine, $5 for extra and $5 25u5 50 for double extrre 

Wheut—There is 2 good milling demand for wheat at 
:$1 0621 10 for common to prime red, $1 17a1 20 for ditto 
white, and $1 28x1 25 fur extra white. Of the latter, 

“there is little or none in market. 

Corn—Firm and 2a8c better. In bags, delivered, 60c 
Gs now charged by dealers but on the street the market 
price is 55¢ shelled, or 52c on the cob. There has been 
vnsiderable activity in this grain. 

Onts—Sihce our last report have advanced to $7a40c3 
fhe inside figure being paid by the load the outside in 
Bags from second hands. The market has ruled active 

‘and buvy ant. 

Rye—In this grain there is very little doing. We 
quote rye 65c. 

Barley—The market is again a trifle firmer and 9 fow 

“gents better than a week ago. Prime barley is worth 
$1 81a1 87. Common to fine $1 25a$1 31 per cwt. 

Potatoes—Littlo or nothing is doing in the potato 
market. We have no quotations. 

Apples—Firm and unchanged. 

Batter—Dull and lower. Tho range for common to 
Prime 1s now 123¢a15. . The supply is quite large, 

*” Eggs—Also dull. By the bagrel, they are worth only 
Wéatdc. 

Mess Pork—Held at $16 per barrel, with very little 
@oing. 

Dressed Hogs—Dull and declining. For some time 
past good heavy hogs have been worih $6. but now $5, 
873g is the highest figure obtainable. The entire range 
for medium and heavy hogs is $5,5025,87. 

Hides and Pelts—Green hides bring 4}¢c, though 5c is 
gometimes paid for heavy. Dry bring 10al2}¢e. Sheep 
pelts in fair demand at $1,00a1,25 for December pelts. 

Live Stock. 
Cattle—Dull atformer quotations, Very prime cattle 
_ bring $3 50, ordinary $2 50 perewt. The large supply of 
dressed meats affects the live stock market unfavorably. 

Sheep—Market quiet at 2 50a8 50 per head for guod 

sheep. 

* “Hogs—Very little has been done in the hog market 
for a week past, except in a sort of retail way. We 
quote for goud fat hogs $4 5024 75. 
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E 
MICHIGAN FARMER, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
Whe Farm, The Garden, and Household. 
EDITED BY 
BF, JOHNSTONE AND MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 
ASSISTED BY 
4 large Corps of able Correspondents from all sec- , 
tions of the State. 





THe Micuigan Farmer is a Journal for the 
Farming community, and ought to be sustained by 
the Farmers and Citizens of Michigan: 

1, Because it contains each week articles detail- 
ing the practice of the farmers of Michigan. 

2. Because it contains the most practical and 
soundest advice on al! matters connected with the 
“Orchard aud Fruit culture in Michigan. 

8. Because it contains the best and most worthy 
selections from the Agricultural Journals of other 
States, also from those of the Old World. 

4, Because it contains the proceedings and de- 
tails of the actions of the Michigan State Agvicul- 
‘tural Society, which no other Journal publishes, 

5. Because it reports the whole proceedings and 
practire adopted and pursued at the State Agri- 
#ultural College. 

‘6. Because ii contains a perfect Stock Register, 
in which.is recorded the pedigree and descent of 
all pure bred*Live Stock brought into or raised in 
Michigan. 

7. Because it contains, and keeps the Farmers 
advised of the course of the markets, at home and 
abroad, fer all productions of Michigan Agricul- 
ture. 

8. Because it is free from all rolitical and reli- 
gious bias, and is entirely independent in its 
course, and is more practicalin its teachings than 
any other publication of the kind. 

9. Because a large portion ofits columns are de. 
voted to the interests of the firesides, and the 
Households of Michigan. 

10, Because it contains the most reliable inform. 
ation iin 1egard to the prices of all Agricultural 
Produce. 

11. Because it represents more than any other 
Journal can, the interests of the Farming commu. 
nity of Michigan; being for eighteen years the 
true and tried exponent of those interests. 

12. Because no Easternor Western Journal can 
eupply its place, or give the Agriculture of Michi- 
san its true position and standing as this Journal 
does. 

13. Becanse the Micnican Farmer ig 

THE FARMER'S OWN JUURNAL. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Subscriptions $2,00 per annum. Clubs of three 
names, or over, at the rate of $1,50 each, 
R. F. JOUNSTONE, Puslisher, 
Detroit, Dec., 1859. 





Hiorse K’owers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 
ITT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Exeelsior Powers, 
‘Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed) Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw site, Leoeere Smith's 
t Machines. PENFIEL!:5, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


860. 1860. 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


great success which has attended the publication 
TY The First Volume of the AM ERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL, has induced the proprietor to undertake seve 
etal mprovements for the yolume commencing January 
1860, and he now offers itto the public with the asus 
unce that its present high character will be fully sus- 
tained, and no effort will be eo to render the: paper 
un indispensable necessity to all interested in the Breede 
ing and Management of our Domestic Animals. as 
The VETERINARY DeparTMENT will be under the edi- 
torial direction of Doct, GEO. H. DADD, the distingnish- 
ed Voterinary wm im = moor and Proprietor 
he American Veterinary Journut, : 
of neh number of the paper contains 82 large octavo 
pages, and is handsomely illustrated. It is published 
monthly at 25 Park Row, New York. Terms, $1,00 B 
year, incarvably in advance, with a liberal discount to 
clubs. 


1 


Specimen copies os nt may be sent.at 
"s risk, in registered letters. 
publisher's risk, In 7eg°s's)"@. LINSLEY, Proprietor. 
, M. Saxton, Banker & Co, Agents, 
CM. Saxton 23 Prk Row, New York, 49-4 


FAILURE OF THE HAY CROP 
CUT YOUR FODDER AND SAVE MONEY. 
THE CLIPPER 
HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
Tovk 1st Premium at the State Fair for 1859 


T DOES ITS WORK FASTER AND BETTER; is 
I more simple in its construction, and is sold ata lower 
price than an other Machine in market. 

It needs oaly te ne <a and tried to be appreciated. 

Manufactured and sold b 

lh C, P. WOODRUFF & CO, Detroit, 

And for sale in all parts of the State. 42-3m 


BEE-HIVES! 


N 1854 I published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 
Pacoount of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Jfovable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the iast 
| ten years 1 have watched with great interest the pro- 
| gress of Bee-culture both in Germany and thiscountry. 
| Since the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
| [have been watching it closely, until 1 am well sat- 
| isfled, from.a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no reat but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of Kerping ees, I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St.. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and new offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a'fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I sgree to return tne price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made ty prosecute all such impositions vn the public. 

Address me at Burr Oak. [47 3n) .CHAS. BETTS. 


WOOL! WOOL!! | 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


‘©’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
d substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool un 
the most reasonable terins, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of eloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6 H. OSBORN & CO. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c.. always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
oaene prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 

factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek. May, 1859, 23-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
$346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 


VOLUME VII.—(* Edw—Fue.”) 
OF TUE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


























ry in 
SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE BIOGRAPHY, 
COMMERCE, MATHEM ATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 

WwW HISTOR CHEMISTRY, 


AW, : 
MECHANICS, TRADE, 

With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP ADIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strictly original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 

ursued. By condensation anc brevity, the Editors have 

een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations, Special care has been bestowed on the 
departmer.t of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have meton: ineluding persons in 
alinost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
bianch of learning No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence trom the expression of 
private dugmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments. at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
guaranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub» 
fishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language, 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half moroceo, $4; half Russia, extra, &4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


ready. 
WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 


Bovksvllers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers. 


DRAIWV TILE! 
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ext 8 Typ Ops ape moe ts 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


AND 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 

With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Butfalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the New England States, and all points West and South- 
est. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 

ge. Trains will run as follows: 

FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., arriving im Chicago at 10.30 P, 
M.. and Toledo at 12.27 P. M , 

Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago. at 10.30 A. M.,and Toledo at 
12.15 A. M. 

FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, ut 6.00 A. M., a riving in Detroit at 6.00 P.M. 

Chicage and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 

FROM ‘TOLEDO, Mail and Enpress, daily except Sun- 

days, at8.00°P2 M., arrivingat Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 

Chicago and: Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 

arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
‘ CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 

Southern Main Linesfor Chicago. with New Albany and 

Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and ut Chica- 

go with afl Roids for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 

for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with. Dayton and Michigan Road, 

for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 

land and Toledo Road, for Sanausky, Clevelund, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk. Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 

Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 

Kendalville, Ligonier and Gushen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk: Railroad of Sarnia, ‘Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portiand and Boston; with Great 
Western ‘Bailway, for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroitand Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Havea and interme- 


ciate Stations. ; 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at.5.50 A‘M., arriving in Toledoat,11.10 A, M, and 
Chicago via, Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicag@dail ra Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 
3.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P, M. 
Cer Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 

Minutes slower than Detroit tame. 

Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
Time and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
route. 

No chong of cars between Detroit snd Chicago: 
agguge checked through to all points East& West. 
JNO. D. CAM 

(7ENERAL Sur's, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS, 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 








PRICE $3.50. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of thuse who have tried it last 
season :— 
RocnEster, OAKLAND, Co., Mion., Fesy., 1859, 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scaritl- 
er. Itisaninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
ean use it and do more work than ve men can with hoes 
in the saine time. It pulverises the surtace of the ground 
und kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak trom experience. A person having a quarter of an 
ucre of garden tu cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one,a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


Roonxstrr, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bigss & ADAMS: 
In answef@o your inqury, ‘How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier.” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
lrills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS, 
JULIEN ADAMS, 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J.B. bross & CO, 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 





DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Wouldinvite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra , 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 
CARPETS, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks, 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroiderics, 
nite Goods, Kid 
esleny, Sheetings, Cloths, — 
lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambries, Gitigham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches 
‘Yapestry Velvet Carpet, ¥ 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Supertine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cot j 
Bilk Damask, Worsted do, 0°" 884 Wool do, 
Mernpapa, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
ocoa Matting, Plain ana Check 
Gilt Shade, Common, _ Mosting, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats, 
Window Shades, Window Hollands, 
‘Dil Cloths, 6, by Swe and 24 foot, 
ve Geese Fe; rs, 7 
Which we offer cheap for cash. ethers: Paper Hangings 
NALL, DUNCKLEE 
14 ly No. 74 Woodward Po myay vty 














different kinds of Drain ‘Tile, at 
PENFLELD'S, 168 Woodward avenve, 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE) 


Breatiorat tort & Cos Dealers in all kinds of Agri. 
"In 


cultural Lmplements, Garden , 
} 8, ‘nand Fie Se 

ster, Coal, Water and Stone Line erage ent Salk 
mnission, 


Michigan’ 


Storage and Com 
Warehouse near Rail Road der ot. Battle Creek, 


G. 6. STER.LIN 
{ D. B. BURN TAM. 


THE 
GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Says the St, Louis, (Mv.) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter tu Dr. Wood, of this city, from a gentleman 
in Muine which speaks glowingly of the superior merits 
ot his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect 
when coming froma reliable source. If certificates: are 
guarantees of truth, the Dr. needs nv encomiums, nor 
uscless puffery from the press: 

Batu, Marne, Jan, 20, 1856, 
Professor 0. J. Wood & Co. 

GeNTLEMEN: Having my attention called a few 
months since to the highly bencticial effeets of your hair 
restorative, [ was induced to makeapplication of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probably 
on¢-third white; my whiskers were of same character, 
Some three months since | procured « bottle of your hair 
restorative and used it, J soon found it was proving what 
I had wished: I used it about twice a week. have 
sinee procured unother bottle, of which I -haye used 
some. can now certify to the world that the gray or 
White hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and | 
believe more soft und glossy than it has been before for 
twenty five years. 1 am, now sixty years old; my 
good Wife at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 


eet. 

The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discovery. 1 aim assured thut whoever will rightly use, 
us per directions, will not have ocession to contradict 
my statements, [aim a citizen of thiscity and a resident 
here for the last fitteen years, und am hhown to nearly 
every one here and adjoining towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as [ wish to preserve the beauties of nature in 
others as well :.s myself. Lam, truly, yours, 

A. C. RAYMOND. 
Ba.trmore, Jan, 23, 1858. 
WCOD'S TIAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Professor Wood-~Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my huir, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New Orleans in 1854, I was in 
duced to make 3 trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very .thing sented. My hair’ is now 
thick and glossy, and nv words can express ny obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflicted such a treasure. 

FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Charch at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of freat influence 
and universally beloved. VM. DYER. 

Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 

Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has boen excellont in removing intlamation, dandruff 
and » constant tendency te itching with whieh I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becuming gray, to its original 
color, 1 have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit. Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the emall holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium Molds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
furty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3, 

0.J WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N, Y, Wire Ruiling Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers, “ 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most sconomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, und will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three etampe have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour und fijleen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
uny part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zvo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
ruscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given = Agee to 

D BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. - 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigun Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Luke Superior Lron. | [3] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


rt) . ry : 
fhe Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and ¢ ounty Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOTIN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 

y N © ¢ 1 
Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
" A 
__ Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
necompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
ILORSESHOE OR’ PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
«piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can’ manufacture his own 
Tiles at x chea ) rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
econuinical, ora man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on allupial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose. 

"Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


ale -. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 
FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHEs, 
HIDES, 

And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former Xeare Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 

J. L. HURD & Co., 
(1i}lyr Foot of Second-st, 














WANTED, 





And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
: 45-3in 


TIVWIC Y yn \ 
AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THR SPEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE. AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI. 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUs. 
ED BY TUE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN. 
TRIES, 


No one remedy is louder called for by the necessities 
of the American people than a secure and safe cure for 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now-’enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty thut it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm ean arise from its use in any quantity. : 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be «f immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Lvevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent ate 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This * Cure” expels the 
miasnuitic poison of FEVER AND AGUR from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premunitory symptoms, It is 
not only thy best remedy ever yet discovered for thig 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where Fp. 
ven AND AGus prevails, every body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of ell—the poor 
as well us the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
overany other ever discovered for the speedy. and cer. 
tvin cure of Intermittents is, that it contains ne Quinine 
or mineral, consequently it produces no guinisin or other 
injurions © ects whatever upon the constitution. Those 
cured by it are left as healthy as if they had never had 
the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alone the, consequence of the 
miasinatic poison, A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rhenmie 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache 
Catarrh, Asthina, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent type, 
or b. come periodical, ‘This “Curz” expels the poison 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarious dise 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed to 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient. quantity to ripen into 
lisease. Hence itis even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents. if 
or avail themselyes of the protection this remedy afe 
ords, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Preparea by Dr. J. C. AXER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass, 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. F 
and by all Druggists every pce § ae 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
) ee is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andipproved e by all that have used it, 
and «is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It hus cured thousands @ within the last. two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi- E ficates in my possession 
show. ! ! 

The dose must be adap- s ted to the teinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your judgment guide you in 

‘, INVIGORA 


the use of the LIV ’ 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bii- 
lious Attacks, Dys- pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer ;» Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, o Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- ness, Cholic, Cho- 
lera, Cholera Mor= = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- gg messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will 6 cure SICK HKAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands: can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or, three teaspoontuls 
are taken at COM-; eq INencement of attuck: 

All who use it) are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. mel | 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH ‘TOGETHER. 

Price One ss 27 Bottle. 
SsO0.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM ' 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate, 

The Bamiiy Cas; .jthartic PILL is a 
gentle but active Cathar: | wm tic which the proprietor 
has _ used in his practice more than twenty years. 

The constantly increas-| yey jing demand from those 
who have long used the} PULLS and the satis- 
faction which all express! jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them j within the reach of all. 

The Profession well know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels 

The FAWEELY CA-= EFHARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a variety of the purest Vege 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are good and safe in all 
cases where a Cathartic is needed, such as De= 
rangements of the Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, P.ins in ths Back and Loius, 
Costiveness, Pain and Soreness over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently if neglected, end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cola over the body, 

estlessness, Headache or 
Wweightin thehead all Tn flammatory 
Di-eases, Worms in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and inany diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 

Dose, | to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns, 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 

835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT, 
‘The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furnitnre, will al- 
ways tind a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK. 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis» 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com: 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article inthe line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 

HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their custo:n«ts can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN 4 SK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
cons tly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
is: ge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 
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At THE AMERICAN SEE! STORK, 20 Bushels of 
Peach Pitts and lum Pi''s, for which Cash will be 
paid. Detroit,Nov;19% [4.e4w] BLOs8 & CO, 


Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, @ame, Poultry, &c. 
Bu:sell Huuse Corner, Detroit. 43-ly 
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